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History of Renavssance Art. 


Y reviewing, rather 
more than two 
years ago, the first 
volume of M. 
Miintz’s sumptuous 
“ History of Art 
during the Renais- 
sance,” we observed 
that he dealt then 
mainly with the 

earlier chapters of the Renaissance in Italy, 

and that there was an implied promise of a 

future volume which should deal in the same 

manner with the later Renaissance. This 
volume is now before us,* a worthy com- 
panion to its predecessor, treating the subject 
in the same full and critical manner, with the 
same profusion of illustrations which give 

an additional interest and attraction to a 
book already valuable enough for the bigh 
quality of its literary matter. As the main 
title of the work is The History of the 

Renaissance, and “Italy” in both these 

volumes appears only as a sub-title, we pre- 

sume the author has formed the ambitious 
design of treating the same subject in its 
development in each of the principal Euro- 
pean countries. If this intention is carried 
out on the same scale as the volumes on Italy, 
the whole will form such a summary of the 
great artistic period of modern Europe as we 

have never had before from the pen of a 

single writer. 

“L’Age d’Or” is the phrase which 
M. Miintz applies to the later Italian Renais- 
sance period, the period characterised, as he 
says, by the desire to consecrate life to the 
highest forms of intellectual enjoyment, and 
which attained to that “perfect equation 
which humanity had searched after for so 
many centuries, that reconciliation between 
the ideal and the reality, between man and 
nature, that faculty of seeing the beautiful 
side of everything without ceasing to be 
profoundly true and human.” The super- 
stitions of the Middle Ages had disappeared 
one by one, “mais il reste encore la foi dans 
les causes généreuses.” From an esthetic 
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point of view this “ perfect equation” of man 
had no doubt been realised in a perfection 
which had never been since the Periclean 
era of Athens,Jand has never been again 
since. Perhaps there is still to be realised, in 
some future era of the world, the still more 
“perfect equation” of true xsthetic with 
true morale; an equation which never has 
existed yet, as far as the known history of 
mankind testifies; and it seems rather a 
paradox to apply the expression “vrai” to an 
age which in its political methods had 
carried the art of systematic lying to 
greater perfection than is to be found 
in the history of any other civilised 
society, and the social life of which was 
characterised by habitual licentiousness and 
frequent cruelty and perfidy. Such books as 
the famous political text-book of Machiavelli, 
and the autobiography of Cellini, throw a 
sinister light on the life of the Renaissance 
period as regarded from the moral side, which 
it is as well not entirely to forget, though we 
admit that it does not directly concern the 
author of a history of art, and in his estimate 
of the intellectual and ssthetic perfection of 
the period M. Miintz says no more than the 
truth. In respect to this he points out the 
remarkable manner in which this esthetic 
refinement of the period showed itself in the 
most secondary forms of its civilisation. 
“Voyez ce costume exempt a la fois de 
prétention et de vulgarité, cette écriture si 
ferme et si élégante, avec ses caractéres 
ni trop fluets, ni trop massifs; voyez les 
moins meubles, les moindres ustensiles, tout 
respire je ne sais quelle aisance et quelle 
harmonie.” In the author’s estimate of the 
significance and beauty of the handwriting 
of the period we entirely concur; it is, 
in its finest examples, a handwriting 
which seems to be the expression of natures 
at once princely in manners and artistic in 
feeling. And in regard to works of higher 
art perhaps it would be difficult to select any 
one work more typical of the full Renais- 
sance, in its intellectual refinement, than that 
celebrated female head modelled in wax, in 
the Musée Wicar, which the author has 
selected as the frontispiece to his book. We 
know nothing either of the subject of this 
bust (evidently a portrait), nor of the artist 
who modelled it; it remains as a kind of 
abstract type of the artistic and social refine- 





ment of the Renaissance, at once the admira- 
tion and the despair of the modern artist. 
The question put by the author, how, out 
of a period so turbulent, so full of inter- 
necine warfare and of foreign invasion, there 
arose an art so calm and equable in its 
character and so magnificent in its achieve- 
ments, is no doubt one of great interest, to 
which we can only here refer in passing. M. 
Mintz suggests that the ideal: character of 
Renaissance art, founded as .it was in the 
first instance on the-passion for the antique 
in literature and art, tended to render artists 
and amateurs on the one hand indifferent to 
patriotism, while it placed them above the 
level of the political and military conflicts 
of the day. He points out how ready an 
artist was in those days to expatriate himself, 
either to another state or to another land, 
provided only he found a welcome and a 
scope for his artistic powers on the new 
ground. A prince or potentate might be 
the enemy of the artist's country or 
clan, but as long as he gave ample 
patronage and opportunities to the artist, 
these minor differences in the lower sphere 
of politics would be cheerfully overlooked by 
the latter. The Mecenases of - the day, too, 
though in one respect they entertained a great 
artist for their own glory and honour, were 
equally impressed with the ideality of art ; 
they did not require from their artist mere 
realistic portrayal of their achievements ; 
they were content to leave the painter free to 
choose his own more imaginative and sym- 
bolieal method of celebrating his patron. 
The portrait of the latter introduced into 
some painting of the hierarchy of Heaven 
sufficiently answered his demands, without 
forcing the artist out of the realm of poetic 
conception. “ * Heliodorus chased from the 
Temple,’ ‘ The Meeting of St. Leo and Attila,’ 
‘The Coronation of Charlemagne;’ such is 
the more or less transparent veil under which 
are symbolised the expulsion of the French, 
the interview of Leo X. with Francis I. at 
Bologna, &c.; nothing is less like conven- 
tional official painting.” The one drawback 
to this poetic system of court painting is, as 
the author remarks, that we lose hereby many 
records of actual contemporary events and 
personalities which might in another sense 
have been of the greatest historic interest. 
What a set of portraits would not Raphael 
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have left us, for instance, had he (or his 
patrons) been content to employ his genius 
more frequently on this ground. In the main, 
however, art has been the gainer by the 
symbolicalsystem of the Renaissance painters ; 
we have fewer remarkable portraits but more 
remarkable compositions; less of history but 
more of imagination and invention in the art 
of the period. 

After the introduction, M. Miintz com- 
mences his work by a chapter on the Italian 
science and literature of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and their influence on art, 
followed by one on the differences between 
the art of the two centuries, and the changes 
in style which supervened. These are very 
pointedly illustrated by engravings from 
works of the same class characteristic of the 
“Peinture religieuse au XV° 
Sidcle ” for instance, illustrated by Perugini’s 
“Virgin appearing to St. Bernard,” and 
‘‘ Peinture religieuse au X VI* Siecle” by Fra 
Bartolommeo’s treatment of the same subject. 
These are very characteristic examples; the 
one comparatively stiff in line, witha formal 
decorative background of architecture; the 
other far more naturalistic, and marked by a 
corresponding freedom in the attitudes and 
draperies of the figures. otticelli’s and 
Rapbael’s treatment of the Madonna and 
Child, on two opposite pages, form an even 
more significant contrast. Architecture is 
contrasted in the same manner, the Span- 
nocchi Palace at Siena facing the elevation of 
a palace design by Bramante and Raphael. 
In the former we have the flat treatment of 
the walls, the windows merely arched without 
mouldings or cornices, but the building 
crowned with an immense cantilever cornice. 
In the opposing sixteenth-century design 
we have the rusticated basement story 
with round-arched openings, and a delicately 
proportioned order of coupled columns above, 
with balustrades and pedimented windows 
between. It is almost needless to add that 
M. Miintz’s criticism in regard to these is the 
very reverse of Ruskin’s, and that he regards 
the sixteenth century design as an immense 
advance upon the comparative rudeness of 
the other. Without supporting Ruskin, who 
is of course absolutely and absurdly one-sided 
in his denunciation of the later Renaissance 
architecture, we do not think that man 
English architects will go with M. Miintz’s 
judgment inthiscase. The broad wall spaces 
and simple yet bold treatment of the windows 
in the Stenese building have far more of real 
architectural grandeur and dignity than the 
rusticated basement and order of the later 
architects. The difference between the two 
is in fact, that the earlier palace is far more a 
building, the latter far more of a mere design. 
The first is really expressive building (the 
true function of architecture), the latter is 
more like an architectural model. It would 
look as well in a model as in the actual build- 
ing; while in the Spannocchi Palace we feel 
that this is a built design, not a drawn one, 
and that its effect can only be fully realised 
with the scale and the masses of wall of the 
actual construction. 

The third chapter deals with tradition and 
the effect of the antique upon the modern 
art. The early Renaissance artists had kept 
the balance equal between nature and anti- 
quity. With the latter school antiquity ob- 
tained the upper hand, especially with the 
architects, ae the double influence of the 
ancient ruins and of Vitruvius. In the suc- 
ceeding chapter the subject of realism is 
considered; realism in the choice of subjects, 
the treatment, and the execution. Of the 
first there was certainly little enough in the 
later Renaissance period. As to realism of 
treatment we have contrasted “The Cruci- 
fixin” by Donatello, treated in what now 
appears a stiff and almost decorative manner, 
and “The Descent from the Cross” by 
Raphael, in which the attitudes and efforts of 
the men engaged in lifting the body from 
the Cross are pourtrayed with a realism which 
rather s:ts-on one side the real pathos of the 
subject. To Donatello himself, perhaps, the 
treatment of the subject of the.crucifixion was 
realistic ; that is to say, it was not intention- 
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ally conventionalised. He treated it, possibly, 
with as much realism as was possible at the 
time, and his flat arrangement of the group 
of kneeling figures at the foot of the cross 
arose in great measure from the fact that he 
had not technical skill to group them other- 
wise. The flat style of Donatello’s execution 
in bas-relief, the very low relief employed in 
most of his works, was perhaps a matter of 
esthetic choice ; but it is very doubtful if the 
actual composition was so. In looking at his 
works it is difficult to avoid the impression of 
their greater seriousness and devotion of 
spirit; but it is probable that this is only 
the effect of our association. The arrange- 
ment and attitudes of actual life are not 
obtruded on us, so that a sense is produced of 
the work being restrained and tempered by 
a religious veneration which forbade the 
artist to indulge in a too vivacious 
imitation of nature ; but it is very probable 
that this is only an illusion produced on one’s 
mind by the comparative stiffness and want 
of movement in the figures. The same effect 
of religious sentiment is produced by the 
works of Giotto, with their rather naive 
attitudes and stiff limbs, yet what we have 
recorded of Giotto goes to show that he was a 
man of rather light and jocular character. 
The same may be said of Albert Diirer, whose 
character and manners, as pourtrayed by 
records of his life, are oddly at variance with 
the solemn character of his style and subjects. 
M. Miintz does not touch on this view of the 
question, which is rather important, for it is 
a matter of great interest whether the early 
painters really had any desire to treat sacred 
subjects with a conventional reserve and 
artificiality of style, or whether in truth they 
did not do their best to reproduce nature, and 
would have gone further in that direction 
had their powers allowed them to do so. We 
are inclined to think the latter is the real 
state of the case. 

In the second book of this volume, headed 
“Les Mécénes,” the author considers the 
whole question of the position of artists and 
the patronage and opportunities afforded 
them, in the principal cities of Italy, Florence, 
Siena, Rome, Venice, Mantua, &c.; to each 
of which a separate chapter is devoted; the 
general object being to depict the conditions 
under which the artists of the Renaissance 
lived and worked in these various localities. 
This is of course both an important and a 
difficult study, which in fact would require 
far more space than is devoted to it in this 
book, where it can only be regarded as 
touched upon in outline, though there are 
valuable remarks and illustrations to be met 
with in these chapters. After this we come 
on what is the main object of the volume, 
though only occupying about two-thirds of it 
viz.: the consideration of the development of 
the arts of architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and decorative art during the later portion 
of the Renaissance period. 

Of these the first and largest place is given 
to architecture—“Constatons d’abord,” says 
the author, “que larchitecture, aujourd’hui 
le moins populaire des arts, passionnait alors 
au “or degré petits et grands.” Great 
men delighted in building, and architects 
rose proportionately in public favour. This 
was partly due, it is suggested, to the great 

nius and high position of Bramante, 

ichelangelo, and Raphael, the first of whom 
was specially an architect, the two latter 
practised the art toacertain extent. This 
appearance of architect-painters is chronicled 
by M. Mintz as another sign of the times. 
In the earlier days we meet more often with 
architect-goldsmiths, and architect-sculptors ; 
it is in the sixteenth century that the architect- 

inter comes to the front. Perhaps this fact 
is in reality rather at variance with the 
author’s view of the popular importance 
attached to architecture. It may perhaps 
rather be open to this explanation, that the 
immense popularity of the art of painting, 
and the consequent brilliant position attained 
by the great painters, led to their being 
looked up to as the chief power in all the 
arts, and consulted about architecture accord- 
ingly. M. Muntz draws attention to a very 








significant change in the style of addressing 
artists, which came in along with the great 
success of men like Raphael and Michel- 
angelo. Formerly the artist had been 
“ Maestro ” So-and-So ; now he was “ Messer” 
or “ Messire”; a change of style which the 
author characterises as *‘ more than a change 
in etiquette ; it was a revolution in manners.” 
The artist in short was formerly a craftsman 
he was now a gentleman, in social position 
and consideration; and no doubt it was to 
the proud social position occupied by such 
painters as Titian, Raphael and Michel- 
angelo that this change in their social estima- 
tion was to a great extent due. Whether the 
entrance of the painter-architect on the scene 
was the best thing for architecture may be 
doubted. Sculpture is to a certain extent 
allied to architecture ; there is a constructive 
element in it which is absent in painting, and 
an artist trained mainly as a sculptor is much 
more likely to have an insight into archi- 
tectural construction than one trained as a 
painter. Raphael invented no doubt admi- 
rable architectural backgrounds to some of 
his paintings, but in the matter of St. Peter's 
it is abundantly evident that Bramante, who. 
was more especially trained as an architect, 
understood the constructional problem, if not 
the matter of architectural design, far better 
than either Raphael or Michelangelo. 

Among the points noted by the author in 
his chapter on architecture, is the persistence 
of the old habit of making a model of the 
building before execution. “ Les tracés géo- 
métriques ou pittoresques ne suffisaient pas 
a la Renaissance; elle voulait toucher et 
sentir”; and thus architectural design in its 
initiative became something like a branch of 
modelling or sculptor’s work; hence another 
reason for the superiority of the sculptor- 
architect. The rustic treatment of material 
becomes less in favour in this era; the win- 
dows become rectangular openings regularly 
spaced ; ornamented with considerable variety 
of architraves and entablatures, but more 
formal and symmetrical than the window 
treatment of the preceding century, in 
which a semi-Gothic feeling still prevailed. In 
regard to the planning of the churches of the 
period M. Miintz defends the Renaisssuace 
form of church (which in reality wants no 
defence) on the rather curious ground that it 
left the architect free to treat the plan as he 
pleased, whereas Gothic bound him down to 
a fixed type of plan; the view of a critic 
who has not much studied Gothic and 
obviously does not sympathise with it. How- 
ever, the author does something to support 
his thesis of the superior adaptability of 
Renaissance architecture by the interesting 
series of comparative plans of churches 
which he gives. Monumental Architecture 
(“ Architecture funéraire”) occupies a con- 
siderable space in this section; as M. Mintz 
truly says, it would require a chapter to 
itself. The importance attached to monu- 
mental designs in the Renaissance period, and 
the amount of splendid artistic talent be- 
stowed on them, is indeed one of the most: 
remarkable characteristics of the time. 

In the long chapter which he dedicates to 
Bramante, the author takes much the same 
view of the genius of the great Renaissance 
architect as that which has been formulated 
by the special modern student of his works, 
M. de Geymiiller, upon whose researches, In 
fact, the chapter seems to be a good deal 
founded. If the projects of Bramante had 
been carried out, he observes, the Rome of 
the Popes would have rivalled ancient Rome 
in the boldness and grandeur of her archi- 
tectural monuments. “Tout en ne paraissant 
qu’imiter les anciens, il créait un style a lui, 
plein de jeunesse, de grace et de fierté, 
aussi différent du style romain que celul-ct 
pouvait étre du style grec.” In regard 
to Raphael, who succeeded Bramante 4s 
architect to St. Peter’s, one must agree with 
the author that Raphael the painter has 
eclipsed Raphael the architect; but 16 1s 
evident that Raphael undertook the responsi 
bility of St. Peter’s with the atest 
enthusiasm and confidence. The following 
quotation from a letter addressed by him 1D 
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July, 1514, to his uncle Simone de Ciarla, is 
interesting as showing the importance he 
attached to this great work :— 


‘‘Tn regard to my stay at Rome, I cannot, for love 
of the work at St. Peter's, remain anywhere else for 
jong, for I have the situation of Bramante, and 
what place in the world is worth more than Rome! 
and what enterprise more worthy than that of St. 
Peter, which is the first temple of the world! It is 
the greatest edifice I have ever seen, and will cost 
more than a million of gold. Bear in mind that 
the Pope has resolved to spend 60,000 ducats 
annually on this work; he will be content with 
nothing less. He has joined with me as colleague 
a very learned ‘‘ frate,” at least 80 years old; seeing 
that he has not long to live, he has given me as 
companion this man of great reputation and learn- 
ing, in order that, if he has any important secret in 
the matter of architecture, I may learn it and thus 
arrive at perfection in his art. His name is Fra 
Giocondo. ‘The Pope sends for us every day, and 
converses with us for some time on the subject of 
this construction.” 


It is sad to reflect that all this enthusiasm 
was practically thrown away. The very 
learned but aged Fra Giocondo died soon 
after, and Raphael, unable to cope with the 
practical difficulties of the work, also died 
before he had advanced the great work in any 
important particular. In this case alone, 
perhaps, his genius and his confidence were 
misplaced. 

A succeeding chapter on the Tuscan archi- 
tects deals with the work among others, of 
San Gallo, Cronaca, and Giorgio Martini, in- 
cluding among the illustrations two devices 
by the latter which are highly characteristic 
of the Renaissance. One of these is a diagram 
of the derivation of the Ionic capital from the 
proportions of the human head, with a flat 
tile over it supported by the volutes dotted 
as rolls on each side of the head ; the other is 
plan of a basilica reproducing the propor- 
‘tions of the human figure, which is sketched 
within the lines of the plan. In such unpro- 
ductive fancies did some of the Renaissance 
erchitects indulge themselves, and it is not 
surprising that under the domination of such 
ideas they sometimes lost their way in the 
practical part of architecture; but the 
incident is interesting as indicating the im- 
portance attached to the human figure as the 
central object and modulus of all artistic 
design. 

In the chapter on sculpture which follows 
there is a very able and thoughtful criticism 
of Michelangelo, whom the author regards 
8 more indebted to ancient art than is some- 
times supposed, though imparting to all his 
work a vigour and originality of his own; 
not of course the ancient art of the Greeks, 
of which he knew nothing, but of the 
Romans, especially as exhibited in such work 
as the Laocodn. In Michelangelo’s greatest 
sculptural works, however, the two Medici 
monuments, he certainly went far beyond any 
Koman sculpture we now know of, especially 
in the magnificent female figure of ‘ Dawn,” 
which is nearly as calm and as broad in style 
as the Parthenon sculpture, and with more of 
intellectual interest and expression. The 
Sibyls of the Sistine Chapel also show, in 
painting, much of the repose and beauty of line 
of Greek art, again with a deeper feeling than 


the Greeks knew of. Had Michelangelo 
known the Parthenon marbles, he ea 
— 8 have done still greater things; he 


ud certainly have recognised in them a 
genius worthy of his adoration. 

We must pass over the remainder of the 
chapters on sculpture and painting, and give 
merely a glance at the final one on decorative 
art, a sphere in which the artists of the 
Renaissance were not altogether so successful 
a3 im sculpture and painting, at least as 
regards good taste, though the same verve and 
— of fancy were illustrated here as in 
a greater arts. The author suggests that 

© power and freedom in treating the figure, 
which had become so eonspicuous among the 
great painters of the time, had given rise to 
@ passion for figure design which led decora- 
tive artists to design almost every ornamental 
| etail in some semblance of a living thing ; 
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life and movement. Hence arose that 
strange medley of grotesque beings and 
chimeras with which Renaissance ornament 
is filled, arising out of a passion for putting 
the semblance of life and the reminiscence of 
the figure into every detail, the bad taste of 
which is only partially redeemed by the 
wealth of invention and ability in design 
which they display. In this case, as M. 
Miintz observes, we may find that the inces- 
sant influence of the great arts upon the 
lesser ones is not without its disadvantages. 
A greater simplicity of aim, a less ambitious 
desire to raise their decorative design to the 
level of sculpture and painting, would have 
left the decorative artists of the Renaissance 
free to exercise their taste in a less outré 
and more. reasonable manner. In spite 
however of the unquestionably bad taste 
of much of this ornament of intermingled 
griffin and satyr heads, of legs without 
bodies, bodies with grotesque faces on them, 
and all that wild medley of incongruities, 
the vivacity of design and execution in much 
of this work is so remarkable that we can 
hardly wish it undone; we can only guard 
against being corrupted by its false taste, 
while admiring its vigour of conception and 
execution. And when we do come on a rich 
example of Renaissance work in which these 
faults of artificial grotesque have been 
avoided, then indeed we find a combination 
of richness of effect with refinement of line 
such as hardly any other school can show us. 
The frontispiece to the Breviary of Mathias 
Corvin, given as one of the illustrations to 
this chapter of the book, is a truly remarkable 
example of the higher class of decorative 
work. Amid a wide border of rich flowing 
foliage are panels with small, beautifully- 
designed figures, while little genii play in the 
scrolls of the foliage; the centre 1s occupied 
by an architectural alcove in perspective, with 





,culptured figures of angels supporting the 








slab with the title at the 
back of the alcove; at the 
sides are seen dignified per- 
soneges in long draperies 
looking inward at the in- 
scription. It would be diffi- 
cult to get more of decora- 
tive beauty and intellectual 
suggestion into a mere title- 
page ornament. The throne 
of Giulano de Medici, 
another illustration to this 
chapter, is one of the few 
Renaissance designs in which 
figures have been avoided ; 
it is remarkable for its com- 
bination of elegance with 
dignity and richness of 
effect; and the manner in 
which the front riser of the 
seat is slightly curved in to 
keep it back from the feet, 
while entirely a practical 
detail, is so managed as to 
add beauty and character to 
the whole design. 

In summing up briefly 
the characteristics of the 
“Golden Age” of the Re- 
naissance, M. Miintz con- 
cludes by remarking upon 
the cosmopolitan nature of 
its art. The great Italian 
artists of that period aimed 
at r' sing above the accidental 
inf. uences of place and local 
habit, and developing an art 
high enough to unite all 
people in one common 
artistic faith. And it must 
be admitted that they for 
a time succeeded in this; , 
they drew the civilised 
vou... world after them, and per- 
=. haps it is not too much to 
Ay * say, as the author does in 
his concluding sentence, 
that they have shown 
that the pursuit of an 
artistic ideal common to 
all people and to all 
ages is not merely a utopian dream. 
Certainly it seems, in spite of the denun- 
ciations of Ruskin, that the spirit of 
Renaissance art has a wonderful power 
of revival; and at this moment, after 
having been exposed to the scorn of a whole 
generation of medizevalists, it seems to have 
raised its head among us again, and resumed 
its sway over modern art, as vigorously as if 
it had never been declared to have been 
hoplessly dead and done with. 


en 


Lonpon’s GrowtH.—During the year ending 
March, 11,097 new houses were erected in London. 
Tbe totag number of hou:es is now 771,413.— 
The Star. 


THE JUNIOR ENGINEERING SocirETy.—At a 
meeting of this society, held on the 17th inst., a 
paper on ‘* Concrete and its Uses,” was read by 
Mr. F. R. Taylor. The characteristics of the 
matrix and aggregate were considered, and atten- 
tion was drawn to the principal examples of the 
more important artificial stones. ‘the paper con- 
cluded with some observations on the utility ot 
concrete in fireproof construction, and samples of 
concrete, &c., from Messrs. Nelson & Co., Messrs. 
Lascelles, the Victoria Stone Company, and Stuart’s 
Granolithic Company, were exhibited in its illus- 
tration. 


Putpit, St. Marie’s CHURCH, SHEFFIELD.—A 
new pulpit has just been erected in St. Marie’s 
Roman Catholic Church, Norfolk-row, Sheffield. 
The cost of the work has been £280, The pulpit 
was made in Holland, by Messrs. Oor, of Roor- 
mond. It stands on the south sideof the nave. It 
has a sounding-board, surmounted by a canopy 
terminating upwards in a number of pinnacles, 
which are dominated by one in the centre. The 
wood throughout is of Austrian oak, and is carved, 
and also decorated with gilt. A panel in thefront 
is filled with a group of carved figures, in . bold 
relief, representing the Sermon on the Mount. The 
panel at the side represents the first sermon 
preached in England, There is another carving 
behind where the preacher stands, This shows 
Christ as the Good Shepherd. On the under 





of the sounding-board is a representation of the Poly 
dove environed by rays. 
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NOTES. 


IN reference to the account we gave 
in a “Note” last week as to 
Dr. Dérpfeld’s view of the con- 
structionof the Megalopolis theatre, 
another account which we have received from 
an exceptionally competent witness entirely 
denies the existence of the fillet or rising on 
the upper step on which Dr. Dorpfeld appa- 
rently relies for his theory that there was a 
wall formerly built on this step. Our in- 
formant states that there is traceable here 
and there along the step a more or less dis- 
tinctly marked line, where something has 
rested on it, either a coping or another step, 
but that the raised fillet shown in the sketch 
communicated to us in support of Dr. Dorp- 
feld’s view does not exist in the sense implied. 
Moreover we are informed that the founda- 
tion on which the steps rest is of such a nature 
as to preclude the idea of a wall having been 
erected on the steps, as the foundation would 
not support the weight of a wall. Further 
and fuller information will, we have no doubt, 


be forthcoming before long. 
[T appears that the Joint Committee 
engaged in considering the subject of 
railway rates are content to accept most of 
the conclusions arrived at by the Board of 
Trade, amendment after amendment being 
brought forward, only to be rejected. Nume- 
rous and complimentary as have been the 
remarks made on all hands as to the patience 
and ability displayed by the officials of the 
Board during the inquiry, none of these 
eulogies speak more eloquently than the fact 
that the Committee were occupied the whole 
of Wednesday in last week discussing various 
amendments upon the question of terminals, 
with the result that the clause under 
consideration was left precisely as proposed 
by the Board. The following days’ proceed- 
ings resulted in an important proviso being 
added to the clause relating to station ter- 
minals, which now stands as follows :—“ The 
maximum station terminal is the maximum 
charge which the contpany may make to 
a trader for the use of the accommo- 
dation (exclusive of coal drops) pro- 
vided, and for the duties undertaken 
for which no other provision is made by the 
company at the terminal station for or in 
dealing with merchandise, as carriers thereof, 
before or after conveyance. Provided that 
the actual sum chargeable as station terminals 
in respect of each consignment shall be such 
reasonable sum, within the maximum, as shall 
in case of dispute be determined by an arbi- 
trator appointed by the Board of Trade.” It 
will be seen that the concluding proviso 
affords a check upon excessive charging, 
beyond that imposed by the fixing of a maxi- 
mum, At the opening sitting this week the 
railway companies attempted to enlarge the 
—_ of clause 5, which empowers them to 
make special charges for special services. It 
was sought to include the term “ accommoda- 
tion,” but, as in the case of terminals, after a 
discussion lasting nearly the whole of the 
day, the amendments were eventually re- 


jected, 
” regard to the request put by M. 
Vaudremer to the Société des Artistes 
Francais, that the illustrated catalogue of the 
Salon might henceforth include illustrations 
of architecture, M. Bailly, the President, has 
replied (according to L’ Architecture) that the 
Société has officially nothing to do with the 
publication of the illustrated catalogue, 
which appears to be in the nature of a private 
speculation permitted only by the Société, 
but not, published by their authority. It 
seems to remain therefore for the architects 
to consider whether they can persuade the 
publishers of the illustrated catalogue that 
the additions of illustrations of the architec- 
ture will add to its saleable value. There 
may be some hope of this in Paris; we fear 
there would be little in London. At present 
the illustrated catalogue of the Salon (which 
is purchased by many visitors under the idea 
that it is the authorised catalogue) does not 














include even the list of subjects and authors 
of the architectural designs, all mention of 
which is omitted. M. Bailly however, pro- 
mises that in future it shall be required that 
this permissive catalogue should be published 
under the title, “Catalogue illustré des sections 
de peinture et de sculpture du Salon de ——,” 
inorder to avoid any misconception as to 
the real contents of the volume. It is to be 
hoped that some means will be found of 
procuring the addition of the architectural 
designs to the scheme of this very attractive 
catalogue. 





N this month’s number of “ The Journal of 
the Franklin Institute,” appears a very 
sensible note by Mr. William McDevitt 
on “Some dangers in Electric Lighting.” 
Mr. McDevitt, who is an Inspector of the 
Philadephia Board of Fire Underwriters, says 
that “after several years’ experience in noting 
the dangers occurring in the use of electric 
lighting, it has been clearly demonstrated 
that in nearly every case the accidents 
resulted through ignorance both on the part 
of the workmen engaged in installing the 
wires and the lessee to whose care the new 
apparatus was entrusted.” The author con- 
siders that the chief risks are from lightning, 
bad joints, and faulty fuses. Lightning is a 
source of danger from which the public in 
England are practically free, as in all large 
towns overhead wires either have been, or 
will be, done away with. The risk from bad 
joints is one which ought never to exist, and 
we certainly do not think that it is the 
custom in this country for even the most 
careless workmen to rely upon solder for the 
continuity of the metallic circuit as the 
appear to do in America, from Mr. McDevitt's 
account. Certainly this can never be the 
case in any installation where there has been 
even the most superficial superintendence 
over the jointers. The want of security 
afforded by fusible connexions, the author says, 
arises from the variety of alloys used, some of 
which, owing to the high specific heat of the 
substance of which they are made, are slow to 
rise to fusing point, others again become ex- 
ceedingly brittle when raised to a compara- 
tively moderate temperature, the result being 
that the circuit is cut out simply from 
mechanical weakness in the fuse and not from 
the rise of temperature due to the excess of 
current. These constant breakages naturally 
lead, in many cases, to people bridging over 
their fuse box with a piece of ordinary wire, 
instead of replacing a broken fuse by a new 
one, thus rendering the fuse box entirely 
useless. 


4 gee Lancet published last week a report on 

the sanitary condition of Esher, from 
which it appears that the neighbourhood has 
suffered seriously for a time through con- 
necting houses with the new drainage system 
before the arrangements for flushing and 
ventilation were completed. The result was 
that on nearing.a manhole of the sewer the 
passer-by “had to cut his way with a stick.” 
The previous state of Esher is quoted as a 
formidable example of the cesspool system at 
its worst. It is stated that in many cases 
no attention was paid to emptying a cesspool 
till it overflowed. 


ay eee may be the result of the 
Bill for the extension of the Man- 
chester and Sheffield Line to London, there 
can be no question that the enlargement of 
Baker-street station is absolutely necessary. 
This work indeed has just been commenced. 
It ought to have been both begun and com- 
pleted some time ago. The rush of passengers 
at the present narrow platforms is both in- 
convenient and dangerous. It should also be 
pointed out that the main line platforms are 
inadequate for the morning and evening 
tratlics, and something must sooner or 
later be done to them. It is questionable 
whether the police should not make a stand 
against the inconvenience caused to the 
traffic in the Marylebone-road by passengers 
and luggage being turned on to the street 








because there is no proper entrance to the| iss 











station for outside traffic, The present plan 
cannot go on much longer without increasing 
the inconvenience to the public at large. 
ie is clear from the remarks of Sir John, 
Kennaway, M.P., at the opening of an 
inquiry by a Parliamentary Committee of 
which he is chairman, that Mr. Hanbury’s. 
ruling as to counsel not being allowed to. 
cross-examine & witness unless present during 
the examination-in-chief will not be followed 
by all the chairmen. The rule of 1861 seems 
to be considered by Sir John Kennaway as. 
one only to be employed in case counsel abuse 
their privileges unduly. The result is, there- 
fore, that counsel will probably enaeavour to. 
attend to the examination-in-chief of witnesses 
more than they have lately done, but that no 
real change in the procedure of the Com- 
mittees will take place. If elients in each 
Committee-room desire the services of eminent 
leaders, who are few in number, it is obvious. 
that they must to some extent only thank 
themselves if they do not get the full atten- 


tion they would like. 
A’ their meeting on the 9th inst., the 
Court of Common Council resolved to 
offer the site and buildings of old Farringdon 
Market for sale as a whole, as soon as exist- 
ing market rights shall have expired next 
year. The new fruit and vegetable market is 
in course of being built—after the designs of 
Mr. Alexander M. Peebles, City Architect—in 
Farringdon-road.* The old market was built 
in 1828-9, by William Montague, a prede- 
cessor in office of Mr. Peebles, and cost nearly 
250,000/., according to Timbs’s “ Curiosities. 
of London.” The prosperity which it enjoyed 
some thirty or forty years ago has quite 
dwindled away, owing in measure, perhaps, 
to the diversion of trade to Covent Garden, 
the Borough, and Spitalfields Markets. The 
site stands within the parishes of St. An- 
drew, Holborn, and St. Bride, Fleet-street. 
It was lately proposed to utilise a portion for 
a People’s Institute and Library, in connexion 
with the charities of the latter parish, and 
aided by a grant from the Charity Commis- 
sioners out of the general fund under the 
City of London Parochial Charities Act, 
1883. That project fell through, because, as 
we are informed, too high a price was asked. 
for the ground. The St. Bride’s Parochial 
Charities are estimated to be worth about 2,000. 
ayear. They will now be devoted, it appears, 
to a similar but smaller institute, for which a 
site has been chosen in Bride-lane near to the 
church, and to the school-house, erected in 
1840, still distinguished by figures of a boy 


and girl on its front. 
WE have received a collection of pamphlets 
and papers giving a description of 
what is called an electro-pneumatic action for 
the organ, patented by Mr. R. Hope Jones, of 
Birkenhead, and practically illustrated in an 
organ which has been erected in St. Johns 
Church, Birkenhead. Unfortunately the 
papers furnished to us convey no technical or 
scientific information as to the precise method 
of action employed. What we do gather 1s 
that nearly all the ordinary bulk of mechanism 
in the organ has beendone away with ; that the 
we a , connected with the organ by an 
electric cable, can be moved about and p aced. 
anywhere in the building (this is not new, 
however), and that very novel and nes 
arrangements have been made for bringing — 
stops on the organ into connexion wit 
any keyboard at pleasure; in fact 1b > 
pears that the keyboards are quite inde 
pendent in regard to the pipes, and any 
combination of them can be brought on to 
any keyboard with a mere touch to the stop 
key. The stops are not actuated by draw- 
stops to be pulled in and out, but by touching 
small plates connected with the electric 
action, and a number of stops can be pl - 
on or off by a mere sliding movement of t 
hand across the plates. This seems all very 














* See the Builder of September 13 and November 3 
t. 
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convenient, and deserves attention. The 
idea suggested, that different parts of the 

may be placed in different parts of the 
building, so as to get rid of the necessity for 
providing a large space or “chamber” for it 
in any one position, is not one to be 
encouraged. ‘“ Organ-chambers” as usually 
built are no doubt very objectionable, and are 
the ruin of the effect of the organ. But an 
organ is after all one instrument, and should 
be concentrated, not cut up into pieces and 
scattered over the church; and any such 
system would be a great misuse of the 
facilities afforded by electric action. 





HE visitor to the Society of Water- 
colours’ Exhibition, which opened this 
week, will experience on entering the room a 
sense of a marked change in the general effect 
of the room, arising from the adoption of 
either close gold frames, or gold mounts to all 
the pictures, where mounts are used, the 
white card mount having been discarded. 
We doubt whether this is an improvement to 
the effect of the drawings. The exhibition is 
a very good one, though one or two eminent 
artists are less well or less fully represented 
than usual. Mrs. Allingham, who only ex- 
hibits two drawings, has probably been re- 
serving others for her special exhibition at the 
Society of Fine Arts next week. Mr. Alfred 
Hunt is keeping a little too often to Windsor 
Castle and Sonning Bridge, of both of which 
we have seen a good many editions now. 
We have only space to notice a few of the 
more prominent works. Mr. T. M. Rooke 
has been making a series of excellent 
architectural subjects out of the venerable 
town of Troyes; various portions of the 
cathedral, street views, &c., all admirable 
examples of architectural water-colour draw- 
ing, of which the “ South Doorway, St. Jean au 
Marché ” (71) is perhaps the finest, but all are 
worth attention. Mr. Thorne Waite’s “ Late 
Autumn” (24) is a beautiful study of land- 
scape. “In an old Garden” (47), by Mr. 
EK. R, Hughes, is remarkable for the beautiful 
painting of the face of the young lady seated 
in the foreground, who forms the main 
element in the picture. Mr. Charles E. Fripp 
has done well with some studies of architec- 
ture and figures in China and Japan. Mr. 
Herbert Marshall’s “January 1891” (63) is 
an exceptionally fine view of Westminster from 
the opposite bank of the river, with masses of 
ice floating on the water. Sir John Gilbert’s 
“ Knight Errant” (65), a man in armour seated 
while his charger drinks from a pool, amid a 
grand and romantic landscape, forms a fine 
suggestion of a reminiscence from the “ Faerie 
Queene.” Mr. Tom Lloyd’s “ Five o’clock in 
the morning ” (51), a long picture composed 
in a@ rather decorative manner, seems in- 
tended as a companion to a former 
work in which an evening scene was treated 
in the same kind of manner; a horizontal 
composition of river, bank, and groups of 
figures passing along the bank. Mr. Clarence 
Whaite exhibits a fine series of paintings of 
snow scenes in the Welsh mountains. Mr. 
Tom Lloyd’s “ The Last Load” (77) is perhaps 
a finer work in colour than the one above- 
named; the figures grouped on the bridge 
are carefully studied, and the whole effect of 
the landscape under warm evening light is 
very beautiful. Mr. J. W. North’s “Gleaners 
Coast of Somerset” (67) is a large and fine 
landscape broader in style and less mannered 
than is usual with him. Mr. G. A. Fripp’s 
“ Head of Loch Avon” (110) is a larger draw- 
ing than he has usually exhibited of late, and 
& work of a very high class, remarkable for 
the soft atmospheric effect which per- 


vades. Mr. Goodwin’s “The Explorers 
of the Island of Sounding Cymbals” (114) 
has that air of romance which he imparts 


to these imaginary subjects, and the gleam 
of bright sunlight on the hillside is iene 
in effect. He exhibits, among several other 
works, a remarkable night view of “ Lincoln” 
(201) ; possibly rather too blue for an English 
_— Mr. R. W. Allan’s studies of old 
uildings are all powerful and original in 
style, “ A Watch Tower” (133) especially. 

® noticed especially also “In Bampton 


Dale” (158) by Mr. Eyre Walker ; “ Summer” 
(180) by the same artist; ‘“‘The road to the 
Farm” (178) by Mr. Norman Tayler; “ The 
procession of , Aloo Christi, Toledo” (184), 
a remarkably clever “ impressionist ” work by 
Mr. Melville, but the sky through the open- 
ings in the awning is hardly bright enough to 
convey the idea of glaring heat; and Mr. 
Poynter's “ Under the South Downs” (205), 
a garden scene full of light and freshness. 





2 exhibition of drawings of scenes in 

India, by Mr. Mortimer Menpes, on view 
at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, seems to depend 
very much onthe decorative treatment and 
arrangement of the frames, the pictures 
appearing rather as accessories. The magni- 
ficent manner in which the artist announces 
that “I again come before the London public 
as an interpreter of the life and colour and 
customs of an oriental land” implies an esti- 
mate of the value of his own work which we 
fear will not be generally concurred in. The 
colour sketches are slight to a degree; im- 
pressions merely. The pencil sketches are 
more satisfactory, as they give very well what 
pencil ean give in a slight sketch, and their 
style is good, as sketches ; the same may be said 
of the dry-points. In some of the sketches of 
Cashmere village buildings there is a curious 
similarity with the style of some old English 
picturesque houses; projecting bays, for in- 
stance, unpierced except by one large window 
occupying the whole upper part of the bay. 
The most interesting point in the exhibition 
is the small collection of subjects (chiefly 
heads) engraved with an etching needle upon 
ivory, a kind of dry-point on ivory. This is, 
we believe, entirely new, and the effect is 
very good, and worth the attention of artists. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE twelfth ordinary meeting of this Insti- 
tute for the present session was held on Monday 
evening last, at 9, Conduit-street, Mr. J. 
Macvicar Anderson (Vice - President) in the 


chair. 
The Late Mr. J. D. Sedding. 


The Chairman: I am sure that none of us 
anticipated, when we met here a fortnight ago, 
that the very day after, we should lose one of 
our number who had endeared himself to many 
by his genial qualities, and who had won the 
admiration of all by the originality of his genius. 
I allude, of course, to our late friend, John 
Sedding. The Council have expressed their 
sense of the loss they have sustained by sending 
a letter to his wife ; but it is one of the mysterious 
dispensations of Providence that that letter 
never reached her, for she followed her husband 
in a few days. The President has sent me a 
letter referring to this matter, and also to the 
death of Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, which I will 
read as being very much better expressed than 
anything I can say. Mr. Waterhouse’s letter is 
as follows :— 


‘‘Tf I had been with you I should have liked to 
have said a word or two about the sorrow we all 
feel at the death of our gifted Member of Council, 
John Sedding. He was cut off in the midst of a 
brilliant career. The works he had already accom- 
plished show the extraordinary versatility of his 
powers, and gave promise of even greater work to 
follow. At forty-five he retained the enthusiasm of 
twenty, and those who knew him best are the 
loudest in his praise, both as an artist and as a man. 
His amiability, conscientiousness, and bigh prin- 
ciples made it a privilege to call him friend. 

There was another sad duty I had to perform, in 
mentioning from the chair the death of the Right 
Hon. Cavendish Bentinck, our Honorary Member. 
His enthusiasm for the works of Sir Christopher 
Wren was well known, and one of his latest acts was 
to employ the good offices of the Council on behalf 
of one of Sir Christopher’s minor churches. Mr. 
Bentinck had the courage of his opinions, and hit 
hard when he thought there was occasion for it. 
We have many of us, I doubt not, come under his 
lash, but I think we mustall confess that his watch- 
fulness over everything that touched the preserva- 
tion of works of architecture which he thought most 
commendable commands our sincere respect. 

The meeting will much regret with me the 
absence of Mr. Ford Madox Brown, who had so 
kindly promised to read us a paper to-night. Mr. 
Brown, I regret to say, has been seriously unwell, 
and is to-day ill in bed. He has, however, most 





oor | written me, at my request, a letter, which I 
send herewith, explaining the method employed by 


him in painting the series of pictures illustrating 
the history of Manchester, for the Corporation 
of that city, in their Town-hall. He entered in 
an enthusiastic and self-sacrificing spirit into 
my anxiety that the artist employed should do 
his work on the walls themselves; he gave 4 Am 
residence in Fitzroy-square in order to live in Man- 
chester, and certainly produced a very remarkable 
series of pictures, of which Manchester is justly 
proud, for they are one of her greatest possessions. 
I also have cause for gratification in,that it was my 
business to ab pe the casket for the reception of 
such jewels. may here observe that the panels 
were originally prepared for pictures in the water- 
glass process, and that was why Mr. Brown found 
them too impervious for the medium he employed, 
which consists of copal varnish, spike oil, wax, and 
gum eleni. A. WaTERHOUSE.”’ 


It is with very sincere regret that I have to 
intimate to you that the President is unable to 
come down to-night, he having a very severe 
attack of cold. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill said he had been asked by 
Mr. R. Herbert Carpenter, the Vice-Chairman of 
the Art Committee, to express to the meeting 
his regret at not being able to be present to 
express the regret of the Art Committee at the 
loss of their Chairman, Mr. Sedding. The Art 
Committee had already expressed in their 
annual report their sense of the great loss they 
had experienced in losing a chairman of Mr. 
Sedding’s energy and enthusiasm. He had the 
pleasure of proposing him as Chairman of the 
Art Committee, and he was sure they had all 
felt on that committee that they had gained 
enormously by the enthusiasm which he had 
thrown intoit. In their Chairman for the time 
being they had a proof that men of great 
abilities would sometimes give up their time for 
the advantage of their brethren. They had in 
Mr. Sedding the case of a man of large prac- 
tice, who was willing to give up his time to 
forward the interests of the Institute and its 
members, and he thought they should ae- 
knowledge that service which he rendered to 
the Institute on this occasion. 

Mr. John Belcher said that the President had 
admirably expressed what must be the feeling 
of every member of the profession. Mr. Sedding 
was one of those men whom they could ill 
afford to lose.. The buoyancy and the freshness 
of his designs were such that every one 
watched with the keenest interest the develo 
ment of his art. He was a man of considerable 
capacity. As they all knew, he was a man 
whose knowledge and sympathy with kindred 
arts and crafts was very great, and, moreover, 
he was a man who not only designed, but 
worked out his designs with the greatest 
success. He also wrote many papers of a very 
high tone indeed. There was a work of 
his now in the press, of which he had only just 
managed to complete the revision of the proofs, 
and he was sure it was a work that would prove 
of very great interest and value to them all. 
But the quality which endeared him to all who 
knew him, was that intense enthusiasm which 
he had for all art, combined with his genial 
and pleasant manner, which could not fail 
to make him beloved by all. In fact, he 
thought they all felt that they had lost a true 
friend and a dear comrade. 

Professor Aitchison said that no architect 
who had ever seen the works or drawings of Mr. 
Sedding could doubt for one moment his extra- 
ordinary originality, and there were many 
gentlemen present who could speak on that 
point. He was the most eloquent and enthv- 
siastic man he ever came across. 


Old Staircase, Tullie House, Carlisie. 


Mr. Nevill stated that he had received a 
letter from Mr. Ferguson, of Carlisle, along 
with a petition in favour of the preservation of 
a fine old staircase of great date at Tullie 
House, Carlisle. The petition was accompanied 
with a great number of documents, which he 
thought served to show that there was no 
necessity to destroy this staircase, and that it 
was very desirable that it should be retained. 

The Chairman said any of the members who 
desired to do so could sign the petition at the 
close of the proceedings, 


Papers on Decorative Painting. 


The Chairman then called upon Mr. J. M. 
Brydon to read an introductory paper to those 
which were to follow from Professor W. B. Rich- 
mond, A.R.A., Mr. N.H. J. Westlake, and Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown. Unfortunately Mr. Westlake 
and Mr. Madox Brown were unable to be pre- 
sent through illness, but their communications 
were read for them. 4 





Mr. Brydon, in the course of his paper, said 
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there was very much painting that was not 
decorative. The astonishing thing was that 
under the present circumstances there should 
be any at all. Bat they saw a little good 
decorative work now and then, which came to 
them like a breath from Eden, and they had to 
consider what to do with the beautiful stranger. 
He said beautiful, because to be decorative it 
must be beautiful, and dainty, and lovable 
with all. To be beautiful it was of the utmost 
importance tbat it should be in harmony with 
its surroundings. In itself decorative paint- 
ing was simply the enriching by means of 
colour and design the work of the architect. 
Hence it must also be in sympathy with the 
architectural style of the building; yet never 
_ 80 obtrusive as to destroy the picture which it 
adorned. It must also be appropriate not only 
to the building generally, but to the apartments 
therein, and in particular to their situation, 
their aspect, and their materials, and in order 
to secure those results it became doubly essen- 
tial that the architect and decorator should 
acquire a knowledge of each other’s work. It 
might be admitted that they had made 
great advances in decorative work of late 
years. He pleaded for an intimate re- 
lationship between the arts of painting, 
architecture, and sculpture. The panels 
of a wall, or the surface of domes and ceilings, 
presented themselves for figurative subjects, 
and their surroundings must be carefully har- 
monised therewith, and so treated as not to 
look like holes in the wall. Again, they must 
be in sympathy with the surface on which they 
were painted. The scale also of the figures 
must bear some relation to the architecture of 
the interior. .Many a fine interior had been 
ruined by inattention to this first principle. He 
said nothing as to particular colours to be 
employed. It was with painting as with 
music—everything dep2nded upon the keynote 
and the harmony. He congratulated the Institute 
on the holding of meetings such as that, which 
did so much to promote a unity ofarts. He had 
already stated. that great advances had been 
made in decorative work. At no p2riod had 
they more earnest students of the true and of 
the beautiful; at no period had they more 
skilful hands or more devoted workers. This 
was a happy augury for the future and for the 
glorious record of work done. Let no man say 
that a brighter era was not dawning for English 
art. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., next read a 
paper on the same subject. He said that 
fresco, as understood by what the Italians 
named buon-fresco, was quite impracticable in 
London under the present conditions of the 
climate—not so much on account of the damp 
of the atmosphere, but because of the poisonous 
air which without restraint had been permitted 
to increase year after year. Fresco painting 
had been tried by able hands in London, but 
had failed. Neither could it be safely adopted 
in any of the manufacturing towns in England, 
where the atmospheric conditions were even 
worse than in the metropolis. On the other 
hand, there was no reason why in country 
churches, town-halls, and private houses of 
large towns the fresco painter might not work 
with all human certainty regarding the 
durability of his labours. But on certain 
conditions only would that really be possible. 
There were two great enemies—damp arising 
from the ‘foundations of buildings, and damp 
penetrating the walls from without. He dis- 
missed from consideration the evils which must 
sooner or later arise to a picture executed in 
buon-fresco from gas and other deteriorating 
poisons, and for the moment would imagine 
that they were to discuss the possibility of the 
adoption of fresco under such circumstances as 
those with which the Italian painters were 
favoured. In Italy the buildings and the walls 
upon which the fresco painter had worked had 
been well built of good stone, and the frescoes 
had survived to the present day, excepting 
where they had been destroyed by the 
Philistines of the fifteenth and _ sixteenth 
centuries, and where time had destroyed them. 
Let them examine how that durability had 
been obtained, and consider the reasons of 
failure in the case of the wall paintings, for 
example, in the Campo Santa at Pisa. All 
writers on the art were agreed upon two 
points —in the first place that walls must be 
really dry before the intonaco was applied, and 
that no damp must rise from the ground and 
affect the dryness of the walls either before the 
painting took place or afterwards, and in the 
second place that the lime used must be old 





slaked lime. Upon other points writers 
differed, yet even here they found a general 
consensus of opinion that finely-pounded 
marble dust should be used for the intonaco 
rather than sand, because in the first place the 
latter might contain a certain quantity of salt 
which rendered the lime ever liable to be 
affected by damp weather. It was on account 
of the sand which was originally taken from 
land once covered by the sea that the frescoes 
in the Campo Santa at Pisa had been destroyed. 
Secondly, sand was less binding than marble 
dust. ‘The surface of the intonaco was very 
smooth. The bare wall must be_ perfectly dry 
to begin with. The first coat of plaster, mixed 
with ordinary lime and coarse sand, was then 
applied and permitted to dry; a second coat of 
finer materials followed, and the last, the 
intonaco, was never more than one-eighth or 
one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness, composed 
of ground lime well slaked, mixed with fine 
sand or marble dust, but in this last coat it was 
found important to put a larger proportion of 
lime to sand or marble dust than on the pre- 
vious occasions, so that the crystallization 


and the lime should be rather’ rapid 
than slow, and the surface, when dry, 
might be very hard and firm. It had 


often been stated very wrongly that fresco 
was not largely used in the _ thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and that tempera was 
much more largely employed. The fact’ was 
that all the early wall pictures were fresco 
underneath. It was of the very life of fresco 
and of decorative work that it should never be 
pictorial, and never greatly embarrassed by 
light and shade; that each tint was precious 
by the harmony which it had to its fellow, that 
every outline was clear, and every colour full 
of light. To attempt in fresco what oil-colour 
could do much better, was like asking the 
violin to give the full harmony of an orchestra. 
The strength of fresco was light; the strength 
of oil was shade. In England light was what 
they wanted in decoration,—light and colour. 
They had enough darkness, enough shade, to 
satisfy their most gloomy desires. Fresco was 
better adapted than any other material for that 
result. But how were they to get fresco painted 
here? That was a difficult question to answer, 
for every taste in art was for the moment 
against that manner of artistic training, which 
would produce artists who could work in such a 
manly art. He said ‘‘manly,” because fresco 
painting could only be employed by a 
secure and certain draughtsman, a noble 
designer, and a pure colourist. The artistic 
essence must be given by the decorator,—not 
blurred and smudged, but clearly and resolutely 
defined. The modern school,—the streaky, the 
dabby, spotty school of recent fashion,—could 
be in no mood for the chastening influence and 
manly precision of design; but, on the other 
hand, there was evidence of a growing endeavour 
to paint light, and they might hope that the 
effects of much modern practice in art would 
find their place in the past, and what was 
valuable would survive and flourish under the 
discipline of design. The prices paid for works 
of art were often so enormous that any sum 
relative to them would be impossible to expect 
from those who built churches or public build- 
ings, for obvious reasons. No fresco or wall 
paintings were marketable. Such work must be 
done for the love of art, and for small reward. 
Decoration in fresco ought to pay sufficiently 
well, for the method was very swift. A life- 
size figure could be well painted in a day 
by an expert hand. Good workmen ought 
to earn 50/. per week, and in a fortnight 
produce a considerable work in fresco. If we 
were to have fresco decoration in our country 
churches,—which was most devoutly to be 
wished,——it could only come about by painters 
being content to receive moderate rewards for 
their services. If the art in England was ever 
to become of national importance,—which it 
was not at this moment,—if it was to rise above 
commercial speculation of the sale-room, it 
could only be by the adoption of monumental 
painting, and the alliance of the arts,—archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting. To sever 
them was to weaken the effect of each. 
In conclusion, he offered a few remarks on the 
advisability of Architecture and Painting join- 
ing hands in England as they once did in Italy. 
He suggested that the architects should take 
the matter in hand and inaugurate a school of 
fresco painters,—appoint a master, get a few 
pupils, and for two years make the experiment. 
He believed success would be rapid and sure. 


There was no particular paraphernalia required 

















for such aschool. A big room with four bare 
walls, and six pupils, would be enough to start 
with. Under the supervision of a master, and 
from his design, they could decorate the room 
in fresco. He believed that at the end of two 
years’ training they might turn out the 
nucleus of a school of fresco painting such as 
had been hitherto absolutely unknown ip 
England, and composed of young men who 
could be employed by architects as decorators, 
either in the capacity of original designers, or 
as capable workmen who would be fully compe. 
tent to carry out designs in a workmanlike 
manner. He asked them to remember that the 
modern cry and craze for originality was a very 
monstrous cry, and a very idle and mischievous 
desire. The straining after originality was one 
of the curses of their modern system of life, 
change and rapid discontent of whatever they 
were used to being one of the signs of weakness, 
The really original designers in the whole 
field of art might be counted on one’s ten 
fingers, but the company of good workmen was 
innumerable. This was a principle to instil 
into the young modern man,—the dignity of 
good work, and his possibility of splendid 
success, even if his claims as a great original 
thinker and designer were not sufficient for him 
to take rank amongst the very chosen and the 
very rare few. The cost of such an under- 
taking as he suggested surely need not be great. 
One guinea a head subscription all round from 
the more cultivated architects, sculptors, and 
painters of England would make an ample fund, 
and he believed that if wisely gone about, there 
would ke no nay to a demand for such a sub- 
scription from any member of the artistic com- 
munity in England who could claim a real love 
for the promotion of noble art. The decorative 
artist was at present held in ridicule. Why, 
he did not know. He believed that if some 
such scheme as he had indicated were carried 
out, they who cared for design, composition, 
form, and colour would very soon find them- 
selves upon a strong vantage ground. Anyhow, 
a chance would have been given to young men 
to do serious work for moderate pay, to train 
themselves in the higher moods of art, and for 
the love of it to endeavour to give to all country 
folk, in church, town-hall, or even private house 
the generous delight they had had, not perhaps 
in the conception, but, anyhow, in the perfect 
execution of a work of art. 


Mr. N. H. J. Westlake’s paper on this subject 
was read in his absence, through illness, by 
Mr. John Belcher. The author explained that 
his object was to give certain opinions, the 
result of his own study and practice, on the 
old and new methods of monumental painting. 
The simplest method was, generally speaking, 
the most easy of use and the most durable. In 
England, especially London, many of the 
ancient practices were useless, and their study 
was often of more value as a warning than as 
an example. Beginning with the historic 
medium mosaic, particularly glass mosaic, its 
principal virtues were its splendid effect from 
the diverse angles at which the ends of the 
tesseree were cut and set; its depth and 
strength of colour; a greath breadth and sim- 
plicity, arising from its constructural character ; 
and its non-absorption of surface moisture. 
Considering its defects, it was a secondary art, 
—and those who had designed mosaics knew 
how far the result often was from their de- 
sign; it required a stronger and drier wall for 
its attachment than some other methods, 
because if the wall were not very strong the 
mere weight of the tessere would cause 
them to fall, as had been the case in St. 
Mark’s, Venice; the expense of a really first- 
class reproduction of a good design was enor: 
mous ; and it was unfit for work near the eye, 
near painted glass, or for altar paintings gene- 
rally. Under fitting conditions fresco or paint 
ing on fresh-plastered walls was the cheapest, 
most durable, and most beautiful method of 
mural decoration. The first condition was @ 
dry wall with sufficient ventilation over 1's 
surface to prevent the collection of moisture. 
Simplicity of colouring was also necessary. 
Painting with simple earths and such — 
as a caustic alkali would not destroy, wou 
give a work sufficiently durable for any — 
able test, the execution being rapid and simple. 
It was better to use large brushes and to wor 
quickly; not to go over the same surface, - 
a broad flat colour, twice if it could be avoide 
and over other surfaces as few times as P0® 


directly the wall com- 


sible; to cease work iat 


menced to dry; and, if not satisfied the 
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day, to cut it out and re-plaster. Wetting a 
wall when cooling was dangerous, and fresco on 
solid walls was not to berecommended. resco 
cecco was @ compromise between fresco and 
tempera, but it lacked the greatest advan- 
tages of both. Tempera, or distemper, was 
still practised in a multitude of ways, and 
on a dry or a battened wall was an excel- 
lent and beautiful method. The ordinary 
mehicles were size, gelatine, white of egg 
with vinegar or gum arabic and sugar; 
but, whichever was used, it should not be 
too stoutly mixed. The vehicle should be 
only strong enough to hold the pigment so that 
it would not rub off when dry. Encaustic was 
perhaps the most durable of all methods of 
mural painting. Real encaustic was painting 
with wax and bituminous mediaon a porous 
wall, which painting was afterwards melted 
into the plaster by heat until there was little or 
nothing on the surface. No bitumen should 
&e used near the lights, as it indelibly stained 
every other colour; and no composition of tar, 
pitch, or bitumen should be used on a wall, for 
the purpose of making it damp-proof, on which 
a painting was to be closely fixed, as its stain- 
ing power would ultimately assert itself through 
the work. Some years since the author care- 
fully examined the old paintings called frescoes 
in St. Clement at Rome, and found they were 
really encaustic work. The severe trials they 
bad undergone were proofs of its durability. 
In conclusion Mr. Westlake advised that in all 
«wases, if there were no false interior wall 
erected for painting, the existing solid wall 
should always be lined with thin slate fastened 
with zinc clouts to the wall, from which the 
slate slabs should be divided by battens or 
aprights also of slate or tile. Curved surfaces 
might be covered with papier maché, which 
could be bent but would not warp. Panels 
for altar paintings also were better covered 
with canvas. 

The Chairman said Mr. Ford Madox Brown 
had also kindly promised to read a paper, but 
owing to indisposition he was unable to be 
present. He had, however, sent a letter which 
the Secretary would read. 

Mr. Madox Brown, in his letter, explained the 
method of work and vehicles employed in his 
Manchester Town Hall mural paintings. The 
Gambier Parry process, he said, was described 
very succinctly and satisfactorily in a paper 
supplied by the authorities at Kensington to 
artists who applied for it. The vehicle and 
colours were manufactured by Messrs. Robert- 
son & Co,, of Long-acre. One of the chief 
characteristics of Mr. Gambier Parry’s inven- 
tion (as regarded durability and avoidance of 
shine, as alsoin its differing from the French 
and German methods), consisted not only in 
the porosity and absorbency of the ground or 
stucco employed, but also in that absorbency 
being made use of in preparing the wall for 
painting by twice coating it with “ wall-me- 
dium,”—the ordinary Gambier Parry medium, 
diluted with turpentine. This preparation, 
absorbed into the pores of the stucco, con- 
stituted what Mr. Parry called “roots” for the 
fresco. The prescribed method named sand 
and lime only for the ground stucco. When he 
undertook the twelve paintings in Mr. Parry’s 
“spirit” fresco he found the panels already 
filled in with a stucco formed of sand, marble- 
dust, and lime. This preparation was, move- 
over, trowelled down almost to the appearance 
of polished marble, and was in no degree 
absorbent. His first care, then, was to have 
the surface roughened with “ grit - stone.” 
After this he had to geta gas-heater of about a 
yard square, and that applied to successive 
portions of the panels. This so increased the 
absorbency as to cause rather less than a gallon 
of wall preparation to be soaked in. As he 
proceeded with his work he found that the 
plaster of the panels Nos. 6 and 7 , next the 
‘organ, had badly cracked. This, he supposed, 
was Owing to the great weight of the structural 
features at these corners. He had, therefore, 
the Opportunity of testing both plans of 
eats own and the original Gambier 

arry plan—for he had to have these two 
panels cut out and relaid. These two panels 
be somewhat rougher to the touch than the 
0 ae but to the eye there was no very 
noticeable difference between them and the 
others. He had now completed seven of the 
twelve panels, all on the walls themselves, and 
the earlier ones had stood for some ten years 
the only alteration in them being a certain 
ightening or paling of the colours, owing to 

© absorption which went on with all paint- 





ings on walls, whether they were in buon fresco 
or Italian fresco, distemper or oil. The distin- 
guished art critic, M. Ernest Chesneau, once 
remarked to him while being wheeled round 
the big hall in his chair, “I see your system is 
to bear out the architecture by keeping your 
decorations light. These are not holes in the 
walls. In the Pantheon at Paris nearly all the 
artists have made their decorations too dark: 
the result is that the walls were forgotten and 
nowhere.” He felt pleased and proud of 
this commendation, for with him it was not so 
much the effect of system as of instinct. He 
never thought about it till M. Chesneau spoke 
to him, and he had never yet seen the pictures 
in the Pantheon. When he was painting the 
“ Crabtree watching the transit of Venus” he 
felt compelled to keep it all light, so much so 
that some critics complained in newspapers 
that the effect was “not Rembrandtesque 
enough.” The “ Rembrandtesque” effect of 
dark with chief objects lit up in strong light 
was the reverse of what suited mural decora- 
tion, where the chief objects should stand out 
in dark upon a lightish background. 





Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., who opened the 
discussion, said he came there rather to listen 
and learn than to talk; still the subject dis- 
cussed was one in which he had always taken 
great interest, and he might, therefore, say a 
few words about it. He was sure they must all 
have listened to Professor Richmond’s and to 
the other papers with very great pleasure, and 
he hoped with profit. They had been tolda 
great deal that must have been very interesting 
to everybody, and a great deal that to many 
like himself must have been very instructive. 
Professor Richmond, Mr. Westlake, and Mr. 
Madox Brown spoke to them with authority on 
the subjects which had been treated,—authority 
derived from a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, which could only be acquired by long 
and careful study and extensive practice. It 
seemed to him that papers like those and others 
which had been read in that room from profes- 
sors in another branch of art were a very 
encouraging sign of the times, and he thought 
they might be taken as an indication that a 
gradual rapprochement was now going on 
between the sister arts of architecture, painting, 
and sculpture, which had been so long divided 
by what seemed an impassable barrier. At 
the same time, he thought this movement 
was none the worse for being ual, 
and none the less certain. It gave them 
ground for hope that perhaps in the not 
far distant future the highest efforts of 
painters would not be confined solely to framed 
pictures, but would extend to the decoration 
and embellishment of architecture. But that 
time had not altogether arrived. They could 
hardly expect, perhaps, to find painters, archi- 
tects, and sculptors entirely in accord as to the 
true principles which ought to govern the 
decoration of buildings. Some twenty-five 
years ago, or rather more, a book came out 
which took the architectural world by storm, 
chiefly by the beauty and profusion of its 
illustrations, which everybody studied and 
admired with enthusiasm. But he was sorry to 
say the letterpress did not receive the attention 
at the hands of architectural students which it 
very well deserved. He referred to Viollet-le- 
Duc’s Dictionary of Architecture, which con- 
tained complete treatises on various subjects of 
interest to architects. It always seemed to 
him that one of the most valuable and interest- 
ing of those articles was that of painting as 
applied to architecture. It was not a very 
long one, but it seemed to lay down in a 
practical way the general laws which should 
regulate the decoration of buildings, besides 
saying a good deal about methods ; but under- 
lying the whole of what the author said, one great 
principle he insisted on, was the supremacy of 
the architect,—the necessity that the architect 
should be the directing mind, or, at any rate, 
where that was perhaps not always quite pos- 
sible, that the minds of the architect and the 

inter should be completely in accord and 

rmony, and that painters should know some- 
thing of the architecture of the building they 
were to decorate, and have a hearty apprecia- 
tion of its characteristic features and details. 
Supposing an eminent painter was called in for 
the mural decoration of a building with the 
architecture of which he had not the slightest 
sympathy, what was likely to be the result? 
He would, no doubt, produce a picture of great 
intrinsic value,—one that everybody might 





admire,—and so far it would be successful, but 
looked at as apiece of decoration appropriate 
to the building in which it was placed,—looked 
at as bringing out the features which the archi- 
tect would most wish to bring out in order to 
represent what was in his mind’s eye,—it would 
most certainly be in a great degree a failure. 
Therefore, he thought they ought always to 
bear that principle in mind. They would see 
that that involved two things,—the first was, 
that the architect should know exactly what 
he wanted, and that necessitated his devoting 
more careful attention to this very important 
class of art than, perhaps, was usually the 
case ; the second point,—and perhaps he ought 
to say the present company always excepted,— 
was that painters who aspired to decorate great 
buildings ought to know a great deal more 
about buildings than, as far as his experience 
went, painters of the present day generally 
did. To attain those results, nothing was 
better than that there should be more frequent 
and free intercourse between architects and 
painters. Such meetings as that constituted a 
very important step in the right direction, and 
he was sure they all felt very much indebted 
to Professor Richmond, and the gentlemen 
whose absence they all deplored, for givin 
them so much valuable information and g 
advice on the subject. He proposed a vote of 
thanks to those gentlemen. 

Professor Aitchison, A.R.A., in seconding the 
motion, remarked that a great deal that 
Professor Richmond had said would be likely 
to have a most important influence on them, | 
inasmuch as a painter of his distinction had 
shown them that he felt the importance 
of his work being in harmony with the 
architecture that he had to decorate. He 
(the speaker) was merely an architect, and, 
therefore, he might be allowed to have 
proclivities towards that part belonging to his 
own profession, which, perhaps, did not 
equally impress the artist. The walls of any 
building were to him very important things. 
They not only helped to sustain the building, but 
to keep out the weather, and he did not want 
to see a wall converted into a panorama, but 
for it to be made beautiful in colour and shape. 
This might be rank heresy, for anything he 
knew ; for even in the Stanze at the Vatican, 
there were many walls in the churches or 
other buildings of Italy on which the figures 
act, ride, walk, or exhibit some vigorous action 
which was not at all, to his notion, the way in 
which a wall should be decorated. Although 
the Byzantines were very inferior to the masters 
of Greece and Rome, and to the great artists of 
the Renaissance, still they did recognise the 
fact that the solid parts of a building were to 
be decorated and not turned into something else, 
which seemed to him to be beyond all praise. 
A certain restraint in the figures and simplicity 
in the ornamentation seemed to him to do 
better for architectural decoration than the 
more brilliant and vivid action that they saw in 
the easel pictures of the old masters. Professor 
Richmond’s remarks about frescoes standing 
very well in the country icularly struck him. 
Not sixty miles from London Professor Richmond 
decorated a drawing-room with frescoes, the 
subjects being Greek, and, as far as he could 
judge, they were as good as when they were 
painted twenty years ago. The way in which 
the whole scheme of decoration was ed 
was such that it by no means interfered with 
the quiet harmony of the room, but gave ita 
dignity which was rare in England. Frescoes 
had this particular quality, in common with 
books, that where a man could not live healthily, 
fresco and books could not either. That was 
something to be said in its favour, besides its 
beautiful simplicity. The marble dust of which 
Professor Richmond spoke was an ingredient in 
the old Roman plastering, but he was not quite 
sure that some of the things said about it were 
quite true, for the lime at Rome had to be slaked 
for five years, and walls plastered with it became 
so hard that they were cut out and used for 
table tops. Professor Richmond was very good 
in giving us information as to how a school 
for fresco might be started. In London, 
they could not use fresco on account of the 
atmosphere, but even if they could, it would not 
be employed in private houses, as they generally 
belonged to somebody else. He was extremely 
pleased to hear Professor Richmond’s remarks 
about the modern passion for what was 
called, originality. Everybody liked originality, 
and it was to be encouraged, but the fact was 
that what man had done was like the coral 
island, the result of the efforts of numerous 
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insignificant insects; and for one man to sup- 
pose that he was going to create something that 
was better than and different from anything 
done before appeared to him to be absurd. 
All they should ask, or could ask, of anybody 
was to take the best of that which immediately 
preceded him and endeavour to enrich it by his 
own originality. The worst of this passion was 
that many who were not blest with originality 
were apt to fall into extravagance and dis- 
tortion. 

Professor Kerr said that in his very humble 
opinion Professor Richmond’s doctrine of the 
supremacy of fresco painting for mural decora- 
tion under the direction of architects was one 
well worthy of their highest consideration. 
Whether it was possible for the Institute to 
found a school of decoration such as Mr. 
Richmond, evidently with great sincerity, had 
proposed, he should not like to take upon him- 
self to say. He would rather like to understand 
how it could be done. He thought the Royal 
Academy might do it; they could afford to do 
it very much better than the Institute, and 
they might derive a great deal more credit 
from it. 

Mr. John Hebb said Professor Richmond had 

given a great deal of information which they 
did not possess before; but, at the same time, 
he might be allowed to enter his protest against 
the assumption that architecture should be pro- 
properly subordinated to painting. They had 
heard from Sir Arthur Blomfield a protest that 
painting should always be subordinated to 
architecture, but historically that was not true; 
painting, on the contrary, had always held its 
own. 
Mr. G. T. Robinson said with regard to the 
unity of arts the less they tried to bind them 
together with an artificial cord, the more likely 
it was to be attained. Ifthe architect sat very 
hard upon the painter, the latter would be very 
apt to resent it, and they knew perfectly well 
that the sculptor would not be amenable to any 
law whatever. He thought, therefore, it would 
be vain to attempt a unity by any legal 
arrangement, or to bring them together by any 
other arrangement except good will. If in any 
sense architecture and decorative art could be 
combined, he thought it would be a very good 
thing for painters, to say nothing of architects. 
The only way in which they could come to the 
front was by learning lessons from each other. 


Mr. Wm. Woodward said Mr. Brydon had 
made use of this observation,—“ Let no one say 
English art is not looking up.” There was an 
example in his mind at this moment which led 
him to entertain an exactly contrary opinion. 
He referred to the interior of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The whole decoration of the finest 
edifice of its class in the world was simply the 
cream and gold of a West-end decorator. He 
thought if Professor Richmond andthe other dis- 
tinguished men who had read papers would 
devote their energies to stirring up the British 
public to adequately decorate that magnificent 
edifice they would be all delighted, and some 
og good would arise from the very excel- 

nt papers they had heard. Whether that 
decoration should be in fresco or in mosaic he 
was sure gentlemen of the artistic ability of 
Professor Richmond could tell them, and he 
hoped some outcome of that discussion would 
be that public attention would be once more 
called to the decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Mr. Longden said he had long formed the 
opinion that all fine buildings had originally 
been intended for painting, and he thought 
most of them had been painted. If any one 
saw the effect of the fresco painting such as 
Professor Richmond had been speaking about 
in Italy, they could not mistake that a building 
that could be so decorated was very incomplete 
without it. They had: not had much of that 
kind of work in England of recent years. Of 
course there were the remains of the old paint- 
ing in the churches, which was often gro- 
tesque, but which no doubt had considerable 
decorative value. He was glad to see that 
there was a movement towards colour in build- 
ing. It was being now introduced in many 
ways, and he thought that the beauty of the 
grey stone was perhaps not quite so dwelt upon 
as it used tobe. One of the artists who had 
worked most in that direction was the late Mr. 
Sedding, whose name had been mentioned 
several times that night. Mr. Sedding was 
anxious to associate with him in his work 
artists of all kinds, and one of his great merits 
was that he encouraged artists of all kinds to 
display their work, to work in ement. with 
him, but not in such subordination to him as 





that they could not develop their own indi- 
vidual originalities. Sculptors, painters, glass 
painters, and workers of all kinds were en- 
couraged to show their originality always under 
his guiding hand, and a final result was 
achieved which he thought would be the same 
in other cases if the same opportunities were 
offered. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill thought the time had hardly 
come for the establishment of a school of fresco 
painting, because he was afraid they could not 
take it that there was certain knowledge of the 
way to design both the lines and the colour of 
the picture. He thought before they went to 
fresco it would be better to try such a school 
for tempera, because it was a thing much more 
easily managed and much more perishable, and, 
therefore, their first efforts, which they could 
not expect to be over-successful, could be easily 
obliterated by their successors, and they would 
not be entailing upon them failures in works of 
fresco which they would hardly like to do away 
with. The effect of tempera was very good, 
seeing how easily it was done. He had done 
some work in it, and had coloured a whole 
church with hisown hand. They had hardly 
touched upon the principles of decorative 
colour, and he thought the suggestions had 
been so practical that at another meeting they 
should go rather more into that matter because 
there was a very great deal to be said about the 
principles of all schools of decorative colour. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse said if his father had 
been there he would have wished to refer to a 
point mentioned in Mr. Madox Brown’s letter. 
Alluding to the panels in the Manchester Town 
Hall, he said two of the prepared panels had 
cracked, and it was supposed that this was 
caused by the superincumbent weight of the 
structure. Those who had been in the Hall 
would know that there was an arch of a very 
wide span over the organ loft. This arch, 
though not causing a settlement, did bring 


about a certain depression of the wall; and he 


supposed that the material prepared for paint- 
ing, not being as elastic as the wall itself, did 
not yield, and this was the cause of its cracking. 
This point showed how necessary it was to wait 
in a large building tosee that all settlement of 
any kind was at rest before a valuable painting 
was put upon the walls. 

Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne suggested that the 
Council should consider the advisability of col- 
lecting such works of Mr. Sedding as they 
could, and have them exhibited in the rooms of 
the Institute. The same suggestion, he thought, 
should apply to the works of other deceased 
members. 

The Chairman said the Council would be very 
happy toconsider the suggestion, with the aid 
of the Art Committee. 

Mr. James Brooks said the members had spent 
@ very agreeable and profitable evening. He 
regretted that Mr. Westlake was not present to 
go more deeply into his paper, and to give some 
little account of the work which he, along with 
himself, had been engaged in for the last 
twenty years in a church at Chislehurst. He 
did not know how many pictures had been 
painted in that church, but they were all sub- 
ordinate to the architecture, which was not in 
any way depreciated, but rather increased in 
value by the admirable pictures of Mr. West- 
lake. He expressed the hope that this would 
not be the last of such evenings, and that there 
would be in the future amity amongst sculptors, 
painters, and architects. 

The Chairman expressed his high appreciation 
of the very able papers which had been read. 
When all were so good it was invidious to refer 
to one in particular, but he could not help ex- 
pressing his appreciation of the very remarkable 
paper to which they had the pleasure of 
listening from Professor Richmond. He wished 
also to congratulate the Art Standing Com- 
mittee upon the success of the evening which 
they had prepared for them. 

The resolution according a hearty vote of 
thanks to the authors of the various papers was 
passed by acclamation, and Professor Richmond 
briefly replied. The proceedings then ter- 
minated. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—The first 
visit of the Sketching and Measuring Class will 
take place on Saturday, the 25th, at 3 p.m., to the 
Church of St. Mary Overie, Southwark. The 
annual dinner of the Association is fixed for 
Thursday, May 28. 


THE Surveyors’ INsTiITUTION.—The annual 
dinner of this Institution will take place on Mon- 
day, May 25, at the Holborn Restaurant. 
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ANCIENT IONIAN TEMPLE DISCOVERED 
AT LOCRI. 


THE excavations executed by the Italian 
Government near Gerace, Calabria, in the area 
where the ancient city of Locri was situated, 
are terminated. The excavations restored 
to light the foundations of the entire 
west front of a temple, with steps, and with 
the extremities of the long sides which 
join the front (see A, B, C, D in fig, 1), 





al 


- 
fig “7 


The central area of the temple was explored, 
but no trace of the cella was found, except a 
little portion of the opisthodomos; but the ex- 
cavators discovered traces of a more ancient 
temple (see fig. 1, E, F, G, H). The more 
recent temple was constructed with masses of 
Tufa stone, probably taken from quarries not far 
distant on the Apennines, of which, however, 
almost every trace is now lost. The blocks of 
this material were brought roughly cut on the 
site, and there received the finishing touches, 
as could be ascertained by the quantity of 
scraps and pieces of Tufa stone and remains of 
work scattered all around the temple. Some 
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blocks measure as much as 2°08 by 2:07 by ‘325 
métres, and one also 295 by 1:125 by ‘50 
métres. These blocks were cramped by solid bars 
of iron of H-sections embedded inthem. These 
bars were found only in those parts of 
the temple, which most needed strengthening, 
es y at the angles. The stylobate (see 
fig 1,1, C. D. K.), destined to form the base- 
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ment of the peristyle, is a ponderous 
gonstruction of five courses, decreasing in 
size from the top to the base. The two last 
courses form really the foundation, and are in 
width 2°40 and 2°50 métres. The three upper 
ones forming the steps, are in height °325, -35, 
and ‘39 métres. The pavement of the peristyle 
is preserved to the extent of 14°36 meétres in 
length, and 3°32 in width ; it is formed of rectan- 
slabs of Tufa stone. The short side of 

the temple is 19°04 métres wide; the long sides 
(although not preserved, because the temple 
was totally destroyed for the use of the mate- 
rials) could, however, be measured, taking into 
account the trenches made for the extraction of 
the stone, and were ascertained to be about 
45°59 métres long. The temple was hexastyle- 
ipteral, with six columns on the short sides, 
and seventeen on the long sides. Of the 
columns, only the lower drum with the 
base of one (see fig. 2) was _ found, 
a longitudinal section of one of the central 
drums, and some fragments of the capital (see 
fig.3,4). These fragments have been sufficient 
to calculate the total height of the column as 
11°13 métres. The fragment (fig. 3) belonging 








Fi g “3 : 


to the capital preserves two volutes with the 
eculus decorated with a flower of six petals. 
Nothing has been discovered of the entabla- 
ture or of the decorations of the temple. 
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In the excavations of the west front there 
was found a decorative group in fragments and 
other pieces fallen from the pediment. The 
principal group is in Parian marble, the sub- 
ject is not, however, clear, and the interpreta- 


tion is at present difficult (see fig. 5). The 
group is of the height of 1°17 métres, 





Fig? 5 


Of the cella of the temple nothing remains, 


except some vestiges of 


the opisthod 
the foundations of the oO eon 


west ante. In the 





centre, however, of the cella, were discovered 
three larger stones, connected with bars of 
Z form, and as these stones stand exactly in 
the centre of the cella, it is probable that they 
sustained the basement of the altar situated 
before the statue of the divinity. 

The archaic temple occupied about the same 
area as the later one. Its construction and the 
nature of the stone appear completely different 
to that of the othertemple. Its different posi- 
tion’ and the few painted terra-cottas found 
amongst the ruins, and the great diversity of 
construction, suggest that it was a building of 
about two centuries earlier than the other. 

There is nothing to suggest to whom it was 
dedicated. Livy speaks of ,a temple at Locri 
sacred to Proserpine, but he says that it was 
outside the city; this one is inside the walls.* 

B. 


hr 


THE USE OF CLOISONNE FOR DECORA- 
TION IN ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES.+ 


Byzantine. 


THE subject of Byzantine art has just been 
taken up by Mr. Aitchison, who has pointed out 
the enthusiasm with which the buildings were 
erected, and the luxury and riches, in the form 
of gold and silver and precious stuffs, which 
were lavished upon them. Procopius says that 
40,000 lbs. weight of silver was employed in 
the sanctuary of St. Sophia, and the Ambo, of 
rare marbles, was enriched with precious 
stones and ornaments in enamelled gold; and 
the dome roof was of gold enriched with gems. 
If to all the luxury of material we add the 
Asiatic love of colour and the employment of 
Greek workmen and traditions, we shall not 
be surprised to learn that cloisonnage again 
found a fertile soil. Sculpture being disallowed, 
cloisonnage and mosaic came to the front; and it 
is here, first of all, we find an extensive use made 
of cloisonné enamel. The paliotto of St. Sophia 
is said to have been decorated in this work ; and 
a little piece, stated to have been a part of this, 
is in Jermyn-street Museum. Though the 
bulk of all this work has disappeared, a fine 
example remains—the Pala d’Oro at St. Mark’s, 
Venice, which was ordered originally for Doge 
Pietro Orseolo, at Constantinople, in 976, though 
it was subsequently enlarged and altered. 
There are other works in cloisonné enamel, 
which have been probably brought from St. 
Sophia with it. Its value is said to be 
160,0002. It is now in three divisions, one 
above another. The lower one, with Christ 
and the Virgin Mary in the centre compart- 
ment; on either side the Doge Ordelafo Faliero, 
and the Empress Irene, and the prophets 
on the outside of these. In this second division 
is Christ blessing, with apostles on either side. 
In the third a figure of an angel, flanked on 
either side by scenes from the life of Christ. 
In all there are eighty-three panels of cloisonné 
enamel in gold. M. de Verneileh says, that 
when in use, the effect of it is of the greatest 
beauty, the light reflected from the thin and 
numerous cloisons, &c,, eclipsing the mosaics. 
‘‘ With its innumerable figures drawn in lines 
of fire, and tinted with glowing colours, it is a 
striking example of the vé/e which enamels 
can play in the decoration of religious monu- 
ments.” 

Cloisonné jewellery for personal use also 
seems to have been made, the cloisons always 
being very thin, and the enamel very clear and 
bright. Champlevé does not seem to have been 
used at all. 

As in the case of the Egyptians, the use of 
cloisonné in their most precious monumental 
works set the taste for other things, and we 
find the silks and textiles made under Byzan- 
tine influence echoing this work. The use of 
gold, and colour, and lines dividing colours, is 
often the basis of design. 

The MS. illustrations are manifestly inspired 
by the enamel work, as in the MS. in the 
Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. The 
mosaic in the principal nave of St. Galla 
Placida, Ravenna, is quite a champlevé in 
effect; and the mosaics at Palermo show a 
general linyness of treatment. The works of 
Torriti, in the Basilica of St. Jean de Lateran, 
show a similar use of white dividing lines, and 
suggested to Mr. Gerspach a Persian faience. 





* The illustrations are reproduced from the Notizie degli 
Scavi, an official publication of the Italian Department 
of Public Instruction. ' 

t Conclusion of a paper by Mr. Clement Heaton, read 
me) Society of Arts, March 24. (Concluded from 
p. 311. 





The Byzantine carving is nearly all worked 
on the edge principle, notably the ivory work. 
The use made of cloisonné by the Byzantines 
suggests especially panel decoration for the 
introduction of colour in frontals, pulpits, and 
the like. Sketches of works executed for St. 
Mary’s, Chester; St. Luke’s, Cork ; the Harrow 
Mission Church, Latimer-road, &c., show how 
this can be done. 


Russia (Greek Church). 


The Byzantine traditions seem to have con- 
tinued down to our own time, in the Greek 
Church of Russia, though modified by Asiatic 
and Renaissance influences. 

Metal work and enamel hold the principal 
place in Russian art, though, unfortunately, 
little remains anterior to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. But from this date a rich collection 
exists, and the use of cloisonné and enamelled 
filigree is abundant, and is the principal 
characteristic of the work. It is, however, used 
without reserve, and though the effect is rich 
and gorgeous, it is not very satisfying after the 
finer works of other times. 

It was applied to most varied uses, deco- 
rating images or pictures, lockets, crosses, 
vases, book-covers, lamps, chrisms, and other 
church furniture. The imperial crowns, the 
imperial orb, shoulder plates, and other orna- 
ments of the royal robes, the sceptre and the 
thrones, are all wholly or in part cloisonnage. 
Damascene work is also prevalent in armour. 
Shields, scabbards, bow-cases, and armour are 
also treated with gold and enamel. 

The collection of Russian enamels at the 
British Museum gives an idea of the effect of 
this work. 

Moresque. 


We must remember also that Saracenic art 
was largely based on Byzantine art, and here, 
whatever. else varies, the use of a gold line- to 
divide colour is constant. The decorations of 
the Alhambra, for instance, are all based on 
this, and it is because of this that such infinite 
complexity and richness have been attained, 
without losing a sense of chasteness and 


repose. 
Medieval. 


The history of the Rhenish Byzantine and 
Medizeval schools of enamelling is compara- 
tively well known, and I will only insist on the 
fact that until a decadence. of taste set in 
enamel was used in the form of cloisonné or 
champlevé. 

Byzantine enamel is associated principally 
with filigree, the Rhenish with chased work, 
as in the reliquaries of Cologne and Aix la 
Chapelle. The contrast. of the delicately- 
wrought metal and the rich colour is extremely 
beautiful. French work is, artistically, much 
coarser, and more reliance is placed on enamel 
as an end in itself. 

Goldsmiths’ work and enamellirg appears to 


have been, about the twelfth century, the art 


most in repute, and was most extensively 
used for princely presents, for monumental 
purposes, and for the adornment of all sorts of 
sacred objects, and its influence must have 
been great in setting the taste in other arts. 
I cannot but think that the cultivation of this. 
art gave origin to much that is not generally 
connected with it. There seems no doubt that 
painted glass grew out of it. Painted glass 
appears first in the vicinity of Limoges, about 
1100, and the earliest. glass .known to exist, 
that of Le Mans, bears internal evidence of 
its origin. The drapery of the figures is drawn 
in a way foreign to painted work, but such as 
would be the natural. outcome of cuttin 
spaces out of copperplate for enamelling, an¢ 
the borders of early windows, and: the orna- 
ment generally, is just of the character found 
in champléevé enamel. In a few years all trace 
of this enamel-like drawing disappears. 

So, again, much early: Gothic carved orna- 
ment in stone points to an. adaptation of the 
gold filigree work used with enamel, asin the 
reliquary at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Again, it is evident that memorial brasses are 
derived from champlevé: enamelling, as, though 
they generally are rather in intaglio, many 
examples exist of parts, as of armorial bearings, 
&c., with the whole ground cut away and filled 
in with colour, so as. to produce a real 
champlevé ! 

While the brasses are well known, the stone 
slabs, which were also largely used, are less 
remembered. They are. champlevé work in 
stone, and in some cases metal cloisonné is 
associated with this, as, for example, in the 
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memorial slab of Frédégonde, formerly in the 
church of St. Germain-des-Prés at Paris, and 
another of the Bishop Frumauld. The main 
lines of the design are marked by stone cloisons 
of some width, and subordinate divisions are 
made in brass, and the colour obtained by a 
coloured déton. Later examples, as that from 
the church of St. Genevieve, Paris, and another 
in the Cathedral of St. Omer, are champ- 
levés in stone, filled in with black and coloured 
mastics. These evidence the appreciation of 
this kind of inlay by Gothic artists, and offer 
suggestion for memorials to-day. 

For memorials, the use of bronze is evidently 
of great advantage, as it is unbreakable and 
imperishable, and being of a different material 
from the building where it is used, greater 
liberty of treatment is allowed than would be 
the case with stone or marble. But it is of 
itself apt to look heavy and dark, and this 
defect the use of colour by means of cloisonnage 
removes. 

The colour is added without any loss of 
preciousness, and this practice can be extended 
to statuary and relief work. 

There is a good deal of pavement work at St. 
Omer, of marble inlaid with coloured mastic, 
and this work, it has been supposed, gave rise 
to the “‘ Norman tile” work, or encaustic tiles 
in clay, so much used in England, which are, in 
fact, a champlevé in earthenware. 

While in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies cloisonnage is lost sight of in the Gothic 
work, the association of gold lines is found 
extensively in Gothic MS. illustrations. 

I have no need to insist further than was 
done the other evening by Mr. Starkie Gardner, 
on the art having been practised in England, 
but it is interesting to accentuate the fact that, 
here in London, cloisonné was being made in 
Saxon times, and that some of the pieces are at 
the British Museum to-day. 

As to Irish work, not only was cloisonné 
enamel used, but this, with the filigree, seems 
the basis of the interlacing spiral ornament in 
the MS. drawings and elsewhere in Celtic work, 
which has sometimes puzzled archeologists to 
account for. 

Renaissance, 


I have, finally, to say a few words of the 
Renaissance period. 

In Renaissance work—founded upon the 
Roman Classic—we find no tendency to a 
cloisen-like treatment. Everything tends to 
relief. And, even in the polychromatic orna- 
ment, as at Mantua, &c., relief work is the 
*“‘ motif,” and colour has to fit in as it can, and, 
consequently, is rather a “ fifth wheel,” as the 
French “9 

But in French Renaissance we find another 
type of design; and here the cloisonnage 
system is pervading. This is easily explained. 
Much of the French Renaissance came through 
Venice, and Venice was exposed to Oriental 
influence. Many of the Venetian book-covers 
are scarcely distinguishable from Persian 
examples. We know how the Venetian book- 
binding was brought into France after the 
Italian wars, by Grolier, and, through him, 
taken up by the Court; and this, in itself, may 
have done much to introduce the interlacing 

tterns so much in vogue in the time of 

enry II. 

It is because early French Renaissance is 
pervaded with an Eastern spirit, that the prin- 
ciples of cloisonnage are so marked. 

In early French Renaissance, book covers, 
enamelled jewellery, textiles, painted decora- 
tion, and especially appliqué embroidery, all 
show this Eastern influence. Enamelled 
jewellery was abundantly produced, until it 
commenced to decline, when Louis XIV. sent 
his = to be melted up in 1688. A peculiar 
kind of cloisonné was made in France for watch 
covers. It seems to be a continuation of the 
Pertubghur method. Several examples are at 
the British Museum; and designs for this 
— bp ey Nolin, are extant. 

e find the same feeling in England under 
Elizabeth and James I., But, of onal in 4 
coarser and heavier expression. In Germany 
enamelled filigree was much used. 

As the impetus of the Renaissance died 
away, the system of cloisonnage completely 
disappeared; but now that there is such a 
strong tendency towards Early Renaissance, 
this, as a part of it, should be brought forward 


again. And it is especially ada 

“> roeentinn. ee ee 
6 have now reviewed the work of lon 

centuries, and the arts of many nations | 

climes, though the list is far from complete, 
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Link-holder, Siena.—From a Sketch by Mr. H. Percy Adams. 

















and we have seen cloisonnage pursue its way 
from the dawn of civilization in Egypt to the 
present day. 

It has always been regarded as something 
precious, and it has been associated with sacred 
and royal use, and especially for monumental 
art. The Pharaohs of Egypt; the warrior kings 
of Mycenz ; the Sargonidz of Assyria; Dariu# 
and Xerxes; the noble ladies of Greece; the 
Byzantine and Hungarian emperors; our Eng- 
lish kings, Saxon and Norman; Charlemagne ; 
the line of Russian Czars ; Henry II., and Queen 
Elizabeth are among those who have all, one 
way or another, used this art; and who shall 
number the potentates of the great and 
mysterious East who have glorified themselves 
therewith? In architecture, the temples of 
Egypt, the palaces of Assyria, the temples of 
Solomon, of Ephesus, of Athens, of Olympia, of 
Pestum and Metaponte, and numbers besides, 
have felt its influence; and, in later days, the 
sanctuaries of Byzantium, Venice, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Paris, and Westminster, and number- 
less others have been enriched by it. 

Can it be considered then a barbaric and 
trivial art? If so, then is all decoration 
barbaric, for cloisonnage has flourished at the 
epochs and among the people whose arts we 
copy and admire—when the decorative design 
was at its highest ; and it has fallen out of use 
when beauty of line and beauty of colour were 
no longer appreciated for their own sake, and 
artists were forced to lean on some form of 
imitation or fantastic design. 

But we live in a time when walls are not 
covered with gold or bronze, but with advertise- 
ments; when enamel—stored up as a precious 
substance in Sargon’s treasury—is turned out in 
unlimited quantity, and dedicated to the rival 
glories of soap and mustard, The ideal of life 
is cheapness and not preciousness, and bigness 
rather than beauty; but, above all things, 
cloisonnage has ever been valued for its precious- 
ness and its beauty, and its use will therefore 
be limited to special occasions. 
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BaTTERSEA POLYTECHNIC COMPETITION. — The 
architects of the design published in our last should 
have been given as ‘‘ Messrs. Roger Smith, Son, 
& Gale,” instead of ‘‘ Roger Smith & Gale.” 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN METAL-WORK 
FROM SIENA. 


GF these examples of metal-work no artist 

| will doubt for a moment which to 
se prefer. In the thirteenth century 
tripod there is a force of treatment in 
the legs, and the conventional heads or sug- 
gestions of heads holding the rings at the top 





which beats all the others out of the fiel 
simple and naive as it is in comparison with 
them. The two very elaborate late Renaissance 
examples from Monte San Savino are remarkable 
tours de force in wrought-iron work, but are 
entirely wanting in artistic reserve; they are 
however interesting as examples of Renaissance 
metal-work of a certain class. 

The two modern works, fairly good of their 
kind, are interesting for comparison with the 
two classes of ancient work represented, as 
showing the essential difference in spirit and 
handling between old and new. : 

The ancient link-holder from Siena,of which we 
append an illustration from a sketch by Mr. Hi. 
Percy Adams, illustrates the force and vigour of 
early Renaissance work of this kind, as con- 
trasted with the later examples in the plate. 





BARRY DOCK CHURCH. 


THE rapidly-increasing population at Barry 
urgently ae for church accommodation to 
take the place of thesmall temporaryiron church 
which was erected a short time ago, and which 
is now quite inadequate for the requirements of 
the neighbourhood, for it only holds about 300 
worshippers. Recognising this fact, ‘‘a gentle~ 
man holding important local interests has 
generously p 5007. in the hands of the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese towards the erection 
of the new Church of St. Paul, the ae 
for which, by Messrs. Kempson & Fowler, be | 
Llandaff, has been adopted, and is illustrat 
by us this week. ‘ 

"rhe church is so urgently needed that it “4 
been determined to erect it by sections as fun 
are collected. For this purpose it is still — 
sary to raise from 2,000/. to 3,0007., in orae 
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Plan of Barry Dock Church, as proposed. 


















that the first section, viz., the nave, chancel, 
and one aisle, may be commenced, the need for 
a church having arisen suddenly in conse- 
quence of the increase of the neighbourhood. 
In fact, about six years ago Barry was a barren 
beach, with a farm-house and two or three 
scattered cottages in the neighbourhood, but is 
now in process of becoming an important sea- 
port town. 

St. Paul’s church, when complete, will accom- 
modate between 700 and 800 people. 





AN ADDITION TO AN OLD HOUSE. 


Lumb Hall is a good specimen of the nume- 
rous ancient dwellings of its class scattered 
about in Yorkshire. It is a stone building, and 
is interesting on account of its close proximity 
to Adwalton Moor, where a battle was fought 
in 1643 between the Earl of Newcastle and Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, who had attempted to relieve 
Bradford, then besieged by the former. The 
attempt, however, was futile, and ended in the 
total defeat of his forces. 

Ardsley Hall was once the seat of the 
Copleys, and possessed the usual appendages 
which belonged to a family of eonsequence. It 
is built entirely of stone, and is now the resi- 


Item: Fora Stock of brass for the Holy water 
seven shillings (which by the Canon must be of 
marble, or metall, and in no case of brick, 
lest the sacred liquor be suck’d up by the 
spunginess thereof). 

Item: For a Chrismatory of pewter, three 
shillings and fourpence. (This was a vessel in 
which the consecrated oyl used in Baptisme, 
Confirmation, and Extreme Unction was de- - 
posited.) 

Item: For a yard of silver sarcenet for a-. 
cloth for the Sacrament, seven shillings and » 
eightpence. 

Item: For a Pix of Pewter, two shillings. 


Item: For Mary and John that stand in the ~ 
Rood loft, twenty-sixe shillings and eightpence. - 
(Christ on the Cross saw his mother and the-- 


dence of a working man. 
ALBERT E. DIXON. 


—Eeel 


THIs drawing, which was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy of last year, represents only an 
imaginary picturesque corner supposed to be 


produced in making additions to an old house ; 
it is therefore to be regarded merely as a draw- 
ing, not as a work of practical architecture. 
Mr. 0, E. Mallows is the author. 





SKETCHES AT LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


THESE are from a set of sketches in pen and 
ink submitted by the author, Mr. W. Percival, 
in competition for the Pugin Studentship at the 
Institute. They exhibit a rather novel method 
of using pen and ink in drawing of this kind, 
painting with it in rough lines so as to produce 
a broad effect rather than a minute treatment 
of detail. Without saying that we entirely 
approve of Mr. Percival’s method, it has sufii- 
cient originality and force of effect to merit 
attention as one manner of using the pen in the 
illustration of architecture. 





OLD HOUSES IN LEEDS AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


OF the few old houses which still exist in 
Leeds, standing out in strange contrast to their 
modern commercial surroundings, none, per- 
haps, are more interesting in appearance and 
history than the Red Hall, built of brick in 
A.D. 1628 by Alderman Metcalf. An apartment 
in this hall is called the “ King’s Chamber” 
ever since Charles I. lodged therein,—probably 
while in the hands of the Scots, on his way 
from Newark to Newcastle, 
hillingbeck Cottage, described upon the 
sketch as an old house up York-road, is about 
— miles from Leeds. It is built in timber 
- plaster, upon stone, with brick chimneys. 
oo as Soe ye str and takes its name 

ancient family of Killin 
resided in this district. - reasadlonte 


AN OLD WRITER ON OLD TIMES. 


PROBABLY few except literary or historical 
students look through the pages of Thomas 
Fuller now. His book entitled ‘‘ The History of 
Britain from the birth of Jesus Christ until the 
year MDCXLVIII., endeavowred by Thomas 
Fuller,” contains, however, in his own quaint 
language many passages which are of considerable 
interest as throwing light on matters connected 
with Church furniture and the changes that were 
going on during his lifetime in regard to the 
manner of doing things, and which are amusing 
and characteristic also from the mixture of 
personal feeling which is constantly intruded 
into his remarks. Some quotations may be of 
interest to our archzological readers. The 
following is from the parish register of 
‘‘Waltham Abbey” Church :— 


“1554. Marie primo. 


Imprimis: For a cross, with a foot copper 
and gilt, twentie five shillings. 

Item: For a Cross staff, copper and gilt, nine 
shillings and fourpence. 

Item: For a pax, copper and gilt, five 
shillings (greet one another, saith St. Paul, with 
an holy kiss, on which words of the Apostle, 
the Pax had its original). This ceremony per- 
formed in the Primitive times, and the Eastern 
countries, was afterwards (to prevent wanton- 
ness, and to make the more expedition) com- 
muted into a new custome, viz., a piece of wood 
or metall, with Christ’s picture thereon was 
made, and solemnly tendered to all people to 
kiss. This was called the Pax, or Peace, to 
shew the unity and amity of all there assembled 
who, though not immediately, by the Proxie of 
the Pax*kissed one another. 

Item: For a pair of Censers, copper and gilt, 





nine shillings and eightpence. 





disciple whom he loved standing by. In apish 
imitation whereof the Rood was attended with 
these two images. ) 

Item: For washing eleven Aubes (albs) andi « 
as many Head-clothes, sixpence. 

Item: To the Apparitor, forthe Bishop’s book - 
of Articles at the Visitation, sixpence. (This 
Bishop was Bloudy Bonner, that Corpulent 
tyrant, full as one said, of guts, and empty of 
bowels; who visited his Diocess before it was . 
sick, and made it sick with his Visitation.)” 

In Elizabeth’s reign, of course, the accounts . 
take a different turn, and Faller naturally ex- - 
presses his great satisfaction thereat. 


“1558. Llizabethe primo. 


Imprimis: For the taking down of the Rood ’ 
Loft, three and twopence. (If then there living 
and able, I hope I should have lent an helping - 
hand to so good a work, as now I bestow my 
prayers that the like may never in England be- 
set up again.) 

Item: Received for a suite of Vestments, 
being of blew velvet, and another suite of- 
damask, and an Altar Cloth, four pounds. 

Item: For three Corporasses, whereof two- 
white silke, and one blew velvet, two pounds 
thirteen shillings and fourpence. 

Item: For two suites of vestments, and an 
Altar-cloth, three pounds. 

(Now was the superstitious ward-robe dis-- 
persed, and that, no doubt, sold for shillings 
which cost pounds. They were beheld as the 
garments spotted with sin, and, therefore, the 
less pity to part with them.) 

1562. Item: For a cloth of Buckeram for the- 
Communion - table, and the making, four 
shillings.” 

Fuller remarks of the year 991, ‘‘ England 
had at this time more Flesh, or Fat then Bones, 
(wherein the Strength of a Body consists); moe 
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monks then Military men. England then as 
much wanting martiall men as since it hath 
surfeited with too many of them.” 

Of William ihe Conqueror, he says: “ As he 
conferred power on,so he conferred profit to, 
the Clergie. Witness his charter granting them 
thorow out England, tythes of calves, colts, 
lamb, milk, butter, cheese, woods, meadows, 
mills, &c., which charter is concluded (’t’is the 
strong hem keeps all the cloth from raveling 
out), ‘Qvi decimam detinverit per jvstitiam 
Episcopi et Regis (si necesse fverit) ad reddi- 
tionem argenator.’” Who shall detain his 
tythes, by the power of the Bishop and King (if 
need be), let him be argued into the payment 
thereof. ‘“ And King’s arguments we know are 
unanswerable as ‘ab avthoritate’ carrying 
power and penalties with them.” 

Some entries again from Waltham of an 
earlier date than those already mentioned, 
with Faller’s remarks thereon, are as follows :— 

“1,544, Received of Richard Tanner for eight 
Stoles, three shillings. (A stole was a vestment 
which the priest used. Surely these were much 
worn, and very rags of Popery, as sold for four- 
pence halfpenny a piece !) 

Paide for mending the handbell, twopence. 
(This was not fixed as the rest in any place of 
Church, or Steeple, but, being a Diminutive of 
the Saints’ Bell, was carried in the Sexton’s 
hand at the circumgestation of the Sacrament, 
the visitation of the sick, and such like 
occasions.) 

1,549. Sold the silver plate which was on the 
desk in the Charnel, weighing five ounces, for 
twentie-five shillings. 

Sold a rod of iron which the curtain run 
upon before the Rood, ninepence. 

Paide for halfe of the Book called Para- 
phrase, five shillings. (By the eleventh in- 
junction of King Edward, each Parish was to 
procure the paraphrase of Erasmus, namely, 
the first part thereof on the Gospels, and the 
same to be set up in some convenient place in 
the Church.) ” 

After some remarks on the decay, spiritual 
and otherwise of the Monasteries and Abbeys, 
Faller says of the latter, ‘‘There was scarce a 
great Abbey in England, which once at the least 
was not burnt down with lightning from heaven. 
The Monastery of Canterbury, burnt anno 1145, 
and afterwards again burnt anno 1174; the 
Abbey of Croyland, twice burnt ; the Abbey of 
Peterborow, twice set on fire; the Abbey of St. 
Marye’s, in York, burnt ; the Abbey of Norwich, 
burnt; the Abbey of S. Edmonds, Bury, burnt 
and destroyed ; the Abbey of Worcester, burnt; 
the Abbey of Glocester was also burnt; the 
Abbey of Chichester, burnt; the Abbey of 
Giastonbury, burnt; the Church of the Abbey 
of Beverley, burnt; the Steeple of the Abbey 
of Evesham, burnt. I will not, with Mr. Fox, 
inferre from such casualties, that God was more 
offended with Abbeys than other buildings, a 
naturall cause presenting itselfe of such acci- 
dents, namely, because the highest structures 
(whatever they are) are the fairest marks for 
dightning and thunder.” 

“637. In this year, Honorius, Archbishop 
of Canterbury divided England (understand so 
much thereof as was Christian) into Parishes. 
But that most exquisite Antiquary seems very 
unwilling to admit so early and ancient Parishes 
in the modern proper Acceptation of the word. 
Who knoweth not that Parochia at large 
signifieth the diocese of the Bishop, and two 
new Dioceses (Dunwich and Dorchester) were 
erected under Honorius in the Province of 
‘Canterbury. But whether Parishes are usually 
understood for places bounded in regard of the 
Profits from the People therein, payable only to 
a Pastour incumbent there. I say whether such 
parishes were extant in this age, may well be 
questioned as inconsistent with the Community 
of Keoclesiastick Profits, which then seemed 
joyntly enjoyed by the Bishop and his Clergy.” 

“887. Councils (except Councils of Warre) 
were very rare in thisage. The first I find a 
solemn one, celebrated by King Alfred; the 
pee not expressed, but the Canons therein 

airly transmitted to posterity. The preface of 
these Canons is very remarkable, consisting of 
three parts. 
: First. The ten Commandments, translated 
into Saxon, as being the Basis and Foundation 
of all Humane laws. 

Second. Severall pieces of Chapters in 
Exodus, being the Breviate of the Judiciall Law 
of the Iews, which though in the Latitude 
thereof calculated only for the Iewish Common- 


wealth, yet the morall Equity therein obligeth 
all Christians. oe o 





Third. The sixteenth Chapter of Acts, con- 
taining the Council of Ierusalem, as being a 
Divine Precedent, or Warrant for Christians to 
convene together and conclude Orders for regu- 
lating men’s Conversations. 

It is remarkable that in the aforesaid Ten 
Commandments, as exemplified in this Council 
of Alfred, the second Commandment is wholly 
expurged. Image-worship, beginning then to 
grow common in the world, and the clergy who 
gained thereby (hating the second Command- 
ment on the same account as Ahab did 
Micaiah, because it ever prophesied evil unto 
them), dashed it out of the Decalogue. (N.B. 
—As now, 1891, in the Roman Catholic Church, 
the second Commandment is omitted, and the 
tenth divided into two, to make up the 
number.) ” 

“928. I must not omit the distances and 
degrees of Persons of this Age, collected from 
their VVeers, or VVeer gilds, that is, taxes and 
valuations ;—it being truly to be said in that 
age, 

**Quantum quisque sua Nummorum servat in Arca, 

Tantum habet et Fidei.” 

Every one’s testimony in Law cases in Courts 
was credited according to his wealth. 

lst. Ceorles (whence our Northern word Carles, 
and common word, Churls), being Cowntrey 
Clowns, whose Weer-gild was two hundred 
shillings, or ten pounds ; the same with Villanes, 
who held land in Villanage of others. These, if 
by blessing on their industry, they rose so high, 
as to have five hides of Jand of their own, with 
a place in the King’s Court, and some other 
Priviledges now hardly to be underslood, were 
advanced to be Thanes. 

2nd. The Weer-gild, or value of a Thane, was 
six times as much as a Churle or Villane, namely, 
twelve times a hundred shillings, therefore 
termed a twelve-hind-man, whose Oath in Law 
was equivalent to six Oaths of Churles or 
Villanes, as a Shilling passing in payment 
countervaileth six twopences. Note that if a 
Masser, or Merchant, pass the Great Sea thrice 
(understand the Mediterranian, not the narrow 
seas betwixt us and France), and not in the 
Notion of a Servant, but on his own account, he 
then was dignified with the reputation of a 
Thane. These thanes were of two sorts: 
Messett Thanes, Priests qualified to say Masse; 
and Worrould Thanes, that is, secular or 
Temporall Thanes. Thirdly, of the first, if a 
Scholar made such proficiency in his studies 
that he took Holy Orders, he was reverently re- 
spected, and (though not valued as a Worrould 
Thane in rates and taxes), Amends were to be 
made for any wrongs done unto him, equall to 
a Thane; and, in case he should be killed, the 
penalty thereof was the higher the more Orders 
the person had taken. Observe, by the way (so 
far as we can understand the Saxon laws), that 
Man’s Slaughter was not then punished. with 
death, but might be redeemed by the propor- 
tionable Payment af a summe of mony, accord- 
ing to the Quality of the Person slaine ; part 
thereof payable to the King, part to his Kindred, 
part to the Countrey thereabouts. 

But the further prosecution hereof (where the 
Footsteps are almost outworn with time) we 
leave to more expert Antiquarians, who will tell 
you that Aldermen in that age was equal to our 
moderne Earle, who, with Bishops, were of the 
same valuation; also that Comes in that age 
sounded as much as Duke in ours, Archbishops 
going along with them in all Considerable 
Equipage.” 

“*1408. Sautre, a priest, condemned for 
heresy, and afterwards burnt. He wassolemnly 
degraded from the priesthood in order as 
followeth :— 


(1, Priest. (1, The Patin, Cha- 

! lice,and pluck- 
ing the Cha- 
sule from his 
back. 

2. The New Tes- 
tamentand'the 
Stole. 

The Alb and 
the Maniple. 
4. The Candle- 
from stick, Taper, 

Urceolum. 
him | 5. The Book of 
Congurations. 
. The Book of 
Church Le- 
gends, 

7. Sexton. 7. The Key of the 

Church door 

\ ) \ and Surphee. 


1487. Richard III. endeavoured to work him- 


2. Deacon. 
From by 
3. Sub-deacon 3. 
the taking 
"\ 4, Acolyte. . 
order 


of 5. Exorcist. 


6. Reader. 


=r) 

















self into people’s good will by erecting and 
endowing of Religious Houses; so to plausibelize 
himself especially among the clergy. Thus he 
built one far North at Middleham, and a College 
in the parish of All Hallows Barking, hard by 
the Tower, as if he intended by the vicinity 
thereof to expiate those many murders which - 
he therein had committed.” 

‘©1641. I am minded here of a crying sin of 
the English Clergy, conceived by the most 
conscientious amongst them to be a great 
incentive of Divine Anger against them, namely, 
the miserable and scandalous stipends afforded 
to their Curats, which made Lay Men follow their 
pattern in Vicaridges unindowed, seeing such, 
who knew most what belongs to the Work, 
allowed the least wages to the Ministry. Hence 
is it that God since hath changed his hand, 
making many whowere poor Curats rich Rectors, 
and many wealthy Incumbents to become poor 
Curats. It will not be amisse to wish thankful- 
nesse without pride to the one, and patience 
without dejection to the other.” 

“The see of Worcester had nine Bishops suc- 
cessively. Four Italians; none of them lived 
there. Five (Latimer, Bel, Heath, Hooper, 
Pates); none of these died there, as either re- 
signing, removed, or deprived, and all five were 
alive together in the reigne of Queen Mary.” 

At the end of the “Church History of 
Britain,” Fuller gives a long account of Cam- 
bridge, with a most curious old map of all the 
buildings and Colleges. Anything relating to 
Cambridge, however, is generally so well known 
that we need not transcribe any of it here, and 
will now only add a few more notes on Waltham 
Abbey, which was built and endowed by Earl 
Harold, the brother-in-law of Edward the Con- 
fessor. Few traces are, however, now left of 
the original Monastery. Fuller says of the 
Church: ‘It is a structure of Gothick building, 
rather large then neate, firme then fair. Very 
dark (the design of those days to raise devo- 
tion), save that it was helped again with 
artificial lights: and is observed by artists to 
stand the most exactly East and West of any in 
England. The great pillars thereof are wreathed 
with indentings, which vacuities, if formerly 
filled up with brasse as some confidently report, 
added much to the beauty of the building. But 
it matters not so much their taking away the 
Brasse from the Pillars, had they but left the 
Lead on the Roofe, which is but meanly tiled at 
this day.” 

The following about Waltham Market is very 
quaint :—“ We have now a Market on Tuesuay, 
but cannot boast of much trading therein. 
Indeed there is plenty of Flesh, but little Corn 
brought thither, and Bread is the Staff as of a 
man, so of a Market. Nor let us impute the 
thinness of Chapmen in Summer to Husband- 
men’s having no leasure as busied in tillage, 
Hay, or harvest, or in Winter to their having no 
pleasure to repair thither in so deep and dirty 
wayes, seeing the plain truth is no underwood 
can thrive neer the droppings of so gredt an 
oke, the vicinity of London. ‘The golden 
Market in Leaden Hall makes leaden markets 
in all the Townes thereabouts.” 

In the Waltham parochial accounts in 1556 is 
“Ttem for coles to undermine part of the 
steeple, which stood after the first fall, two 
shillings.” 

These coals were not for the purpose of blast- 
ing; but in Medieval times, when a wall or 
tower was required to come down, it would be 
undermined, and be carefully supported with 
wooden shores, lest it should fall on the sappers 
and miners. Then a fire would be ignited round 
the props, and as the timber consumed, it would 
give way, and the whole superstructure fall to 
the ground. 

The strong personality of the author, and 
his very decided opinions, make this History 4 
very interesting one to look through, as may be 
seen from these extracts ; especially so are the 
accounts of affairs near his own day, in which, 
of course, he took a more personal interest. A 
great writer speaks of the ‘‘ deep slumber of 4 
decided opinion.” Fuller evidently had the 
decision without the slumber, as he seems to 
have been wide awake, and armed at @ 
points with the courage of his opinions. But -- 
was an age in which the why and wherefore 0 
things had to be sharply defined. 


— 
wo 





West Ham.—The Town Council of West Ham 
have instructed Mr. Lewis Angell to prepare designs 
for two Free Libraries, one in the northern and one 
in the southern division of the Borough, at @ cost 
of 16,0002. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 
EXAMINATIONS: 
FOR THE PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATESHIP. 


THE following Student Candidates have 
sed the Examination for the Professional 
Associateship :— 


Abrams, B. P. Franklin, B. B. Soutter, E. 
Bowden, E. N. Green, EK. H. Temple, F. W. 
*Bowden, J. F. Lawley, F. W. Tuckett, P. F. 
Buckland, §.C. Oakley, C. P. Walkington, F. 
Carr, T. E. Robins, P. 5. J. 
+Finn, H. A. Sedgwick,R.W. Windley, H. C. 


*Institution Prizeman, 1891. + Special Prize, 1891. 


The following Non-Student Candidates have 
also passed’ the Examination for the Profes- 
sional Associateship :— 


Barton,E.W.E. Dolamore,F.P. Poggio, E. J. 
+Beasley, J.A.L. Hollis, H. Richardson, O. 

Brown, A. B. Hollis, Rh. A. 

Castle, H. Jessett, C.E.V. Robinson, H.H. 

Corderoy, A. Joyce, H. W. Thurgood, A. E. 

Crawshay, L.R. Longsdon,E.M. Walker, J. A. 


Crier, J. T. Mitchell, G.S. Wilks, E. 8. 
Cross, A. C. Mi. Moses, H. Wilson, J. C. 
Davis, N. B. Muller, J. J. 


Woodward, W. 
Debenham, H. Palmer, W. E. H. 
B. K Young, H. A. L. 


t Driver Prize, 1891. 


FOR THE FELLOWSHIP. 
The following candidates have passed the 
Fellowship Examination :— 


Austin, R., jun. Eve, H. T. Mould, G. H. 
Aylen, C. H Griffiths, H. Oakley, J. H. 
Ball, W. A. Hadley, F. Parris, C. J. 
Barnes, G. F. Hall, W. T. Perkins, W. F. 
Boulting, F. E. Head, J.G.  Punchard, F. B. 
Bushell, H. Higgins, G. Saunders, C. H. 
Done, J. J. Maun, R. B. Wood, C. B. 


Eagland, W. F. 
«| ‘‘Crawter Prize,” 1891. 


—_+—~»+—__—- 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


THE eleventh voluntary pass examination of 
candidates for the offices of Municipal Engi- 
neers and Surveyors to Local Boards, carried 
out by this Association, was held at the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers (by kind permission) 
on Friday and Saturday, the 17th and 18th inst. 
Ten candidates entered themselves for examina- 
tion, the written portion of which was taken on 
the first day. The greater part of the second 
day was occupied with the vivd-voce portion of 
the examination. The examiners were:— l. 
For Engineering as applied to Municipal Work, 
EK. B. Ellice - Clark, M.I.C.E., Past - President. 
2. Building Construction, T De Courcy Meade, 
M.1.C.E., Vice-President. 3. Sanitary Science, 
Jas. Lemon, M.IC.E., &c., Past-President. 4. 
Public Health Law, W. Santo Crimp, M.I.C.E., 
Member of Council. 


——__—_}-< + 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


SHEFFIELD SociETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS.— The monthly meeting of: this 
Society was held at the School of Art on Tues- 
day evening last. Mr. Innocent, the vice- 
president, presided, in the absence of Mr. 
Fowler, the President. There was a good 
attendance of members. Mr. Reginald T. 
Blomfield, M.A., read an interesting paper on 
“ Drawing.” Mr. Blomfield said he had 
advisedly avoided the title of “ Architectural ” 
drawing, for the reason that, to the general 
public, such a subject was too often a matter of 
indifference. He should divide his subject into 
three parts:—Shorthand Drawing,” or the 
kind of drawing necessary for an architect who 
desires to obtain a record of existing buildings 
for practical use; “ Aisthetic or Record Draw- 
ing, which he defined as an artistic rendering 
of existing buildings or of buildings about to be 
erected ; and “ Technical Drawing,” which was 
the architect’s vehicle for explaining his ideas 
to the craftsman. The first named,—*“ Short- 
hand” drawing,—had to be done in out-of-the- 
way places, on the tops of ladders or other 
coigns of vantage. No matter how dilapidated 
or dirty the drawing was, so long as it gave an 
accurate record for purposes of study and prac- 
tical use, it answered its purpose. The value 
of such work lay in the mental process evolved 
in its execution. To make such a drawing 
against time was a difficult analytical process. 

Histhetic or Record” drawing was the art of 
representing an existing or proposed build- 
ing in such a@ manner as to explain 
its perspective, grouping, and general character 
#1 an interesting manner. This should be done 





without the trickery and fussiness of so 
many modern draughtsmen. Mr. Blomfield 
then noticed the illustrations of Inigo Jones, 
Hollar, Piranesi, Cotman, and the drawings of the 
great masters of the earlier and later Renais- 
sance, which were models to the modern 
student of the correct way of delineating 
architectural works, and had never been sur- 
passed. He strongly objected to the modern 
competition system of perspective drawing as 
misleading and valueless. The old masters 
grasped the details of their work, and were not 
overwhelmed by them. Above all things he 
advised young draughtsmen to avoid tricks ; to 
be original and natural, and not copy the work 
of other people. He also reminded his hearers 
that unless such drawings had artistic merit 
the public would care little for them in 
the long run. Passing out to speak of drawing 
as a technical method for the use of the 
craftsmen, he advised young students to throw 
their whole hearts into the work, and make their 
drawings full of feeling and accuracy, and to 
cultivate the drawing of the human figure from 
the antique and from natural objects. This 
would impart freedom and accuracy of touch. 
Above all, he advised architects to look to a 
noble ideal, and to let their boast be that they 
were masters of their craft, and artists as well 
as architects. In the coming time the public 
would appreciate such a standpoint. A vote of 
thanks was accorded to the lecturer, on the 
motion of Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers, seconded 
by Mr. E. M. Gibbs, and supported by Messrs. 
C. Hadfield, J. Smith, and the Chairman. The 
hon. secretary announced that the concluding 
paper of the session would be read by Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, M.A., on “ The Rising Generation 
of Architects.” 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—About thirty members of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association visited Winton Castle, 
Pencaitland, on the 18th inst., by permission of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Ogilvy. Mr. Thomas 
Ross, architect, who acted as leader of the 
party, in sketching the history of the house, 
explained that it was destroyed by the English 
in 1620. The then Earl of Winton built the 
present house, on which shortly afterwards 
alterations were made, presumably by Mr. 
William Wallace, the architect of Heriot’s Hos- 
pital. The old ceilings, especially in the draw- 
ing-room and King Charles’ room, were much 
admired, and Mr. Ross pointed out that similar 
ornaments were used at Pinkie and Moray 
Houses. Pencaitland Church was then in- 
spected, under the guidance of the Rev. James 
Coullie, B.D. The earliest portion of the 
church was built in the fourteenth century, the 
main part in 1560, and the west tower was 
added in 1631. The window, by Kemp, to the 
memory of the late Lady Ruthven, was much 
admired for its design and colouring, Fountain- 
hall House was afterwards visited, and Mr. 
Patrick Robertson, the tenart, showed the 
party over this specimen of the sixteenth 
century Scottish mansion. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASS0CIATION.— 
At the meeting of this Association on the 
15th inst., Mr. J. W. Grover, F.S.A., was in the 
chair. A description was rendered by Mr. 
Loftus Brock, F.S.A., of the mass of Roman 
walling east of the Newport Arch, Lincoln, on 
the line of the city wall. It proves to be a 
portion of a building as well as of the city 
rampart, since there are remains of a vaulted 
passage on its south side. Portions of red con- 
crete from some other Roman building are used 
as old material. Mr. Oliver exhibited drawings 
of encaustic tiles found in 1840 on the site of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster. The Rev. 
S. M. Mayhew read a paper on Roman murrhine 
glass, and exhibited many beautiful specimens 
of ancient date, as well as of Salviati’s modern 
reproductions. A fragment of a Roman pave- 
ment of fine work, which has recently been 
found at Burgate, Canterbury, was also exhi- 
bited. Mr. Earle Way described a collection of 
Roman and Medizval articles which have 
recently been excavated at Southwark, among 
which was a fine Flemish jug and a Roman 
horse-shoe made with a projection to allow of 
its being strapped on to the horse’s hoof. A 
paper was then read by Mr. Salt Brassington 
on the ancient Library of Gloucester Cathe- 
dral. The Medizval library was dispersed on 
the suppression of the monastery, but a few of 
the MSS. in the British Museum can be identi- 


‘fied as having formed part of it by inscriptions. 





Some of the MSS. were taken to the King’s 
Library, probably by Leland’s advice. The 
formation of the present Post-Reformation 
Library was traced, and its indebtedness to the 
Puritan Captain Pury, who kept watch in the 
cathedral, on which a cresset was lighted to 
show to the country that the city still held out 
against Charles I. The principal books in the 
library were described, and a beautiful series of 
drawings and rubbings of the most remarkable 
of the ancient buildings was exhibited,—the 
marks of the binders being indicated. 


GLASGOW ARCH ZOLOGICAL SocrEeTy.—The 
monthly meeting of the Glasgow Archeological 
Society was held on the 16th inst. in the 
Philosophical Society’s Rooms, Bath-street, Mr. 
John Honeyman, President, in the chair. The 
Rev. J. King Hewison, Rothesay, read a paper 
on “Bute and the Celtic Church.” The Rev. 
Archbishop Eyre submitted copies of an ancient 
inscription in the chapel-house of Glasgow 
Cathedral, and Professor Young exhibited a 
font found in an old bed of the Clyde. Re- 
garding the threatened destruction of certain 
old monuments in the Cathedral graveyard, 
Mr. W. G. Black reported that several inter- 
views had taken place with Sir James Marwick 
and members of the Town Council, with very 
satisfactory results. As far as possible the 
monuments would be preserved, and only where 
there was really danger to the public would 
they be interfered with. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday afternoon 
last, the Chairman, Sir John Lubbock, pre- 
siding. 

The Egyptian Obelisk on the Victoria Em- 
bankment.—The Report of the General Puar- 
poses Committee contained the following para- 
graph,— 

‘*Mr. Dyer, the Director of Kew-gardens, has 
mentioned to the Chairman of the Council that 
there is at Kew a marble tablet on which is inscribed 
an account of the British operations in Egypt in 
1798-1802. This tablet is stated to have been 
originally fixed on the base of the Egyptian obelisk 
which was brought from Egypt to this country and 
set up on the Thames Embankment in the year 
1878. Mr. Dyer thought that the Council, having 
the care and control of the obelisk, would be a more 
fitting custodian of the tablet than the authorities 
of Kew-gardens. Feeling that the Council would 
concur in this view, we accepted with thanks Mr. 
Dyer’s courteous offer, and have given directions 
for the tablet to be removed from Kew to the office 
of the Council.” 


Proposed Extension of Tramways over West- 
minster Bridge on to the Embankment.—The 
Highways Committee presented a report on the 
London Tramways Company (Extensions Bill), 
stating that— 


**On the 3rd of March the Council gave its con- 
sent to the introduction of this Bill, in order to 
enable the promoters to comply with the standing 
orders of the House of Commons; this consent, 
however, being subject to an express undertaking 
by the promoters to withdraw the Bill, if at any 
time the Council should require them so todo. By 
the Bill power is sought for an extension from the 
present terminus of the Company at the south side 
of Westminster Bridge, across the bridge and along 
the Victoria Embankment, and terminating under 
the Charing-cross Bridge of the South Kastern 
Railway, the total length being about three-quarters 
of a mile. 

We have taken the subject of this Bill into 
serious consideration. It will be recollected that a 
petition, signed by over sixty thousand inhabitants 
of the districts south of the Thames, was pre- 
sented to the Council in favour of the Bill, and 
upon the best evidence procurable we have satisfied 
ourselves that there is a bond-fide demand for the 
contemplated extension. It has been impossible, 
however, for us to exclude from our consideration 
the fact that the proposed line would involve the 
occupation, by what may be described as an un- 
elastic traffic, of a most important bridge and of a 
thoroughfare which have been constructed at an 
enormous expense at the cost of the metropolis. The 
case possesses exceptional features, not only by 
reason of the very great importance of the thorough- 
fares over which it is proposed to carry the lines, 
but also from the fact that these roads are under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Council, Under 
these circumstances we are of opinion that the 
ownership of the tramway should vest in the 
Council from the outset, and that the work of con- 
struction and the future maintenance of it should 
be performed by the Councilitself. We have given 
effect to this view in the clauses appended. 

We are of opinion that stringent conditions 
should be attached to any consent to a private com- 
pany for an undertaking which cannot but yield a 
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very substantial profit. After a very careful dis- 
cussion of the whole subject, we have decided to 
recommend :— 


(a) That the Council do attach the following con- 
ditions to its consent to the progress of the London 
Tramways Company (Extensions) Bill :-— 

That an agreement to the following effect, between 
the promoters of the Bill and the Council, be entered 
into and scheduled to the Bill :— 

1. At any time within twelve months after the 
passing of the Act, it should be lawful for the Council, 
on payment to the company of the costs of obtaining 
the Act (the amount, if not agreed, to be settled by the 
Taxing Officer), to resolve that all the powers conferred 
upon the company by the Act shall transferred to 
and become thereafter exercisable by the Council, and 
upon notice to that effect being served upon the com- 
pany, the powers for the construction of the tramwa 
shall be transferred to the Council, and if no suc 
notice be given within the twelve months all the 
powers of the Act shall cease. 

2. The company to work the tramways. 

- 8. The company to pay in respect of the user of the 
bridge and the embankment a rent, payable half-yearly, 
of an amount to be hereafter settled and reported to 
the Council for approval; and in the event of such rent 
mot being agreed upon, this agreement to cease and the 
Bill to be withdrawn. 

4a. This working arrangement to continue no longer 
t 10, 1898; but to be renewable at that time 
should the parties think fit. 

4. Tbe laying down, maintenance, repair and renewal 
of the tramways to be in the hands of the Council. 

6. The Council to have the right of prescribing the 
number of cars, and the times of their running. 

7. Thetkrough fares from terminus to terminus not 
to be increased by reason of this extension. 

-8. The Council to have the power of prescribing the 
,number of workmen’s cars to be run each way ; the last 
of.such cars to start not earlier than 7°30 a.m.; the 
anaximum fare to be 4d. per mile, and the maximum 
\through fare 2d. 

9. The Council £0 be at liberty to admit any other 


. ‘Company to the use of the tramway. 


10. If at any future time the Council should exercise 
the power of purchase, conferred — it by law, of any 
pertion of the Company’s system, the value of such por- 
tion not to be increased by reason of the present 
extension. 

W. Should the ‘Embankment portion of the line not 
- — by Parliament, the Company to withdraw 

e@ ' 

12. All costs, charges, and expenses in relation to 
the ———_ and the Bik to be paid by the Company. 

(b) That the Parliamentary Committee be instructed 
“4 —s clauses and to superintend their insertion 

n the > 


These conditions were all agreed to after 
some discussion, with some verbal amendments 
in the last-named recommendation (J). Andon 
the motion of Mr. J. Williams Benn, seconded 
by Mr. John Burns, the following additional 
clause was carried by:51 votes to 33, viz. :— 

** Every person employed by the company upon or in 
connexion with any portion of this extension of the 
tramway shall be employed on the terms of not being 


ay to work for a longer time than ten hours a 
ay.” 


Lhe Proposed New Thoroughfare from Charing 


Cross into the Mal, St. James’s Park, 


The Improvements Committee reported as 
follows on this subject :-— 


‘We have coasidered the-following resolution of 
the Council of December 16, 1890, No. 28 :-— 


‘That the Improvements Committee be requested to 
inquire and report to the Council what arrangements, 
if any, could be made with the Department of Her 
Majesty's Works and Fuliic Buildings to open a 
carriage road into Charing-cross, in continuation of the 
Mall, to be used under the same restrictions as the 
road through Storey’s-gate.’ 

We lost no time in proceeding with the consider- 
ation of this reference. We invited Captain James, 
the mover, to attend and explain his views, and we 
had a.plan prepared in conformity therewith. This 
provided for a widening of the thoroughfare oppo- 
site the Council’s offices, from 20 ft. to 50 ft., and 
at a point opposite the south side of Spring- 
gardens, diverging west so as to throw into the 
thoroughfare a. wedge of property having a frontage 
in Cockspur-street of about 55 ft. This divergence 
was suggested so-as to avoid the valuable bank 
property on the other side of the street. We 
came to the conclusion, however, that this im- 
provement, although not devoid of value, would 
not present such a thoroughfare as we could re- 
commend, and we instructed the Engineer to 

repare an alternative plan for prolonging the 
Mall to Charing-cross in a straight line. In the 
course of investigating the disposition of Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works in regard to such an 
improvement, it being necessary to ascertain what 

ortion of the site originally acquired for the new 
Admiralty Offices could be appropriated for the 
proposed new street, we learnt with satisfaction that 
the Government contemplate re-arranging the 
whole of the site extending from Spring-gardens to 
the Horse Guards, and that they, in fact, have 
arranged for the formation of a road, 75 ft. wide, 
from the Mall to Charing-cross. Although it 
appears that this new access to St. James's Park 
-gannet be available for heavy traflic, yet it is 
unnecessary to say that for pedestrian and light 
vehicular traffic it will be of so great a public 
service as to make the improvement when 
carried out by the Government one of the most 
valuable which this Council has had brought under 
sits notice, 


We have to report to the Council that it appears 
by the Government plan which we have seen, that 
some land opposite the Council’s offices will probably 
be available, should the Council desire to acquire it, 
for additional office accommodation, and we have 
directed that all the particulars in our possessiou 
shall be supplied to the Offices Committee in case it 
may wish to investigate the matter.” 


The Public Health (London) Law Consolida- 
tion and Amendment Bills.—The Sanitary and 
Special Purposes Committee presented a report 
stating that the Committee had considered very 
carefully the provisions of these Bills, and they 
submitted various suggestions for their amend- 
ment, which had been prepared by a Joint 
Committee consisting of representatives of the 
Sanitary Committee, the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Committee, and of the Parliamen- 
tary Committee. This report we defer until 
next week. 

After transacting other business, the Council 
adjourned. 


—_—_ | 
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THE SANITARY INSTITUTE: 
EXAMINATIONS FOR INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES. 
AT an Examination for Inspectors of Nuisances, 
held in London by this Institute on April 10 
and 11, eighty-nine candidates presented them- 
selves. Questions were set to be answered in 
writing on the 10th, and the candidates were ex- 
amined viva voce on the 11th. 

The following sixty candidates were certified to 
be competent, as regards their sanitary knowledge, 
to discharge the duties of Inspector of Nuisances :— 





Addison, 8. Gillespie, Rev. C. Peake, T. J. 
Bazley, J. G. K. Pemberton,0O, 
Bland, J. S. Gray, H. G. Powell, C. J. 
Bubb, J. T. Green, E. A. Roe, E. C., jun. 
Carter, A. Grivell, E. J. Rossiter, R. H. 
Cary, A. S. Hardy,G. H. Shepherd, W. J. 
Cass, R. W. Harris, G. Simmons, E. J. 
Clarke, J. H. | Henwood,J.H. Singleton, T. 
Collins, H. B. Hyslop, J. Smith, J. 
M.R.C.S., Kershaw, E. B. Smith, W. B. 
L.S.A. King, A. S. W. Stanley, W. 
Corp, J. Laird, J.C. Sumner, J. 
Crane, J. Lewis, 8. Switzer, 8. 
Culling, J.G. Lloyd, C. Thatcher,A.G.H. 
Curtin, W. H. Locke, W.R. Thompson, R. 
Dale, D. Mackie, A. Toynbee, W. S. 
Dawson, J. M. Mager, F. W. ‘Turner, W. H. 
Docking, F. R. Martin, W., jun. Vincent, G. E. B. 
Drake, J. Milner, W. Whittome, P. A. 
Dyke, A. W. Morgan, W. Wilde, A. J. 


Earwicker, J.C. Paramor, R. W. Worrall, E. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


ROCHDALE TECHNICAL SCHOOL.—We are 
officially informed that the following firms are 
the authors of the designs which have been 
placed first and second respectively by the 
assessor, and which have been premiated by 
the committee :—Messrs. Smith, Woodhouse, & 
Willoughby, Manchester; Messrs. Butterworth 
& Duncan, Rochdale. The nineteen sets of 
plans have been open for inspection by com- 
peting architects during two days of this week. 

DECORATION OF THE PHILHARMONIC Con- 
CERT HALL, LIVERPOOL.—About the beginning 
of February the Committee of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society advertised that they were 
desirous of receiving designs for the decoration 
of their concert hall, and offered three premiums 
—50/., 25/.,and 15/. In response to this their 
secretary was the recipient of over twenty de- 
signs, all under cypher, from London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Edinburgh, &c. The competition 
has just been decided, and the tirst premium of 
50/. has gone to Edinburgh, Messrs. George 
Dobie & Son, George-street, being the successful 
firm. Messrs. Dobie have been entrusted with 
the execution of the work. 


Sa Satin contin EERE 


THREATENED STRIKE OF CARPENTERS. — In view 
of the threatened strikes of carpenters and joiners 
on May 2, the Central Association of Master 
Builders of London have sent out a circular to all 
employers in the trade, pointing out the necessity 
of combination among them, and inviting those 
who do not belong to the Association to submit their 
names for election. Meanwhile, the executive of the 
union are taking steps to carry into effect the terms 
of the resolution adopted at an aggregate meeting 
of the trade at Exeter Hall on the 17th inst., when it 
was decided by a majority of 3,227 out of a total of 
5,109 votes recorded to ‘‘instruct the committee, 
in consultation with the shop and job dele- 
gates, to take such steps to enforce the demands 
made by striking such firms, in detail, as they may 
deem necessary, on May 2.” The men, it is stated, 
demand an increase of wages from 9d. to 10d. per 
hour, and a reduction of working hours to forty- 
seven per week. The Masters’ Association have 
replied that they could not see their way to agree 








|to the proposed alterations, 











Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 








THE LATE J. D. SEDDING. 


Srr,—Permit one more brother architect to 
pay, for himself and a certain circle of friends 
around him, in one place, some affectionate 
tribute of feeling about the early death of John 
Dando Sedding, who will always be associated 
in their minds with some pleasantest days of 
companionship in architectural excursions. To 
remember him as they appreciated him is to 
remember a very remarkable character indeed, 
an original genius without pride; earnest and 
impulsive, with the gentlest and most unselfish of 
dispositions ; with it an imcomparably winning 
grace of manner that compelled friendship. 

There is a melancholy pleasure in recalling 
the pleasantries of those days of companion- 
ship, into which he entered with such happy 
temper, and the characteristics of his sayings 
and doings. One recalls that wonderful heavily- 
bound sketch-book, with the Bramah lock on it, 
like a ledger, in which, according to some, 
Sedding was presumed to enter his sketches on 
somesystem of doubleentry. One recalls, too, the 
clever, dashing, impatient sketching in the book 
—inked in, pencilled in, coloured in, stumped 
in, anyhow, “so as you got it.” Then one recalls 
an inscription tendered to him by another 
pleasant spirit (who is, alas, gone from us, too), 
and alleged to have been taken from an 
eighteenth century monument. As well as I 
remember, it ran thus :— 


‘¢ Mark clever John Dando, 
That sketches so grand O. 
What he does with his pencil 
He smears with his hand O.” 


Iam one of those who would desire to have 

some memorial of the works and genius of poor 

Sedding, to place with those of Edmund Sharpe, 

of Page and Pink, brightest and pleasantest of 

companions, lost in past years to the fellowship 

of the A.A, D, 
Duilin, April 20, 1891. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Sir,—The promoters of competitions usually ex- 
pect buildings to be erected at a cost that is too 
low to be possible, and I tbink the ‘‘ Newton-in- 
Makerfield Improvement Commissioners” have 
established a record. 

I copy the following extracts verbatim freia the 
‘¢ Instructions to Architects” :— 

‘*The Commissioners desire that the elevations 
should be carried out in Ruabon pressed brick, with 
stone dressings. 

The following are the principal rooms to be 
provided, with the necessary strong rooms, which, 
as far as possible, should be fireproof :—Clerks’ 
offices, about 700 sq. ft. area; Surveyor’s offices, 
about 800 sq. ft. area; gas-testing room, collector's 
offices, about 700sq. ft. area ; nuisance and market 
inspectors’, about 500 sq. ft. area... . school 
attendance office and waiting-room, about 600 ft. 
area; ante-rooms, lavatories, &c., hall-keeper’s 
house, with three bedrooms; staircase and entrance, 
surmounted with a clock tower ; board-room, about 
700 sq. ft. area; committee and waiting-rooms, 
about 800 sq. ft. area: assembly-room, to seat 600, 
exclusive of platform and end gallery; three retir- 
ing-rooms and serving-room; side staircase and 
entrance ....A basement floor for heating 
apparatus, cooking arrangements, and stores.” _ 

These moderate requirements are to be carried 
out at a “‘proposed outlay of 4,5001. ... . which 
must not be exceeded.” I should say it would bea 
cheap building at 15,0007. The worst of it is that 
the guinea deposited, before receiving the particu- 
lars, is confiscated unless a design is sent in com- 
plying with the requirements; and, as that 1s 
absoluteiy impossible, it appears to me that all the 
guineas will be pocketed. Is there no redress? 
trust you will find space for this, as the advertise- 
ment is still-appearing, and this may lead some to 
save their guineas. _ © AMAZED. 





STRIKES AND BUILDING TENDERS. 


Sir,—In view of the very possible disturbance of 
the wages question throughout the building trade, 
I am much perplexed in connexion with tender- 
ing, and should be glad to hear the expres- 
sion of some views on so important a subject, not 
only from builders, but from architects also, who, 
we feel, are equally concerned in the equitable and 
fair adjustment of such a question, inasmuch as it 
ultimately affects their clients. Excepting as to the 
speculating builder (who primarily builds for him- 
self), I consider that any action that might be taken 
by the master builders in the event of a strike or : 
lock-out would simply be a fighting the battle o 
the public at large, and as such I cannot seo — 
ground whatever upon which builders can 
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expected to stand the brunt of such a contest, or 
bear the increased cost of production. At the 
present moment I have three or four estimates in 
my office, but should not think of tendering uncon- 
ditionally, whether my tenders be entertained or 
not, but rather upon the basis of some such system 
of adjustment as that propounded in Laxton’s Price- 
book for this year (in the article following the 
preface), unless some other or better suggestion can 
be offered. You will see at once that this question 
js altogether outside the ordinary ‘‘ strike clause,” 
which merely deals with the question of delay 
through strikes, but bas no bearing whatever upon 
a general and recognised rise in wages. I venture 
to think that architects may well be invited to 
discuss such a question. 
A Lonpon BUILDER. 





BIRMINGHAM LAW COURTS. 


Srr,—Your kindly notice of our action in regard 
to the proposed additions to the above refers to the 
site as at the back of the Law Courts, whereas it is 
really at the front, and one reason for our wish that 
Messrs. Webb & Bell should carry out the work is 
that the buildings to «e erected must, from their 
position, make or mar the whole design as seen from 
the principal approach from the centre of the city, 
and it therefore becomes especially desirable that 
the work should be carried out under the same able 
direction. 

I append a sketch plan, which will show the 
importance of the site to be built upon. 

HERBERT R. LLOYD, Hon. Sec. 
Birmingham Architectural Association. 


*.* Mr. Lloyd’s letter is accompanied by a 
sketch-plan, showing the site for new buildings as 
projecting beyond the Corporation-street front of 
the Law Courts, so as to block out part of the front 
elevation of the latter to a spectator coming down 
Corporation-street. We could hardly have believed 
that the Birmingham Corporation could have pro- 
posed, after getting a buildiug of which their city 
ought to be proud, to block part of it out, from 
the most important point of approach, by a building 
of independent design but in direct contact with 
it. We hope the recommendation of the Birming- 
ham Association will be attended to. 





THE OLD EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


S1rR,—Can any of your readers say what became 
of the groups of statuary that were on the top of 
the portico of the old East India House, in Leaden- 
hall-street, which was pulled down thirty years ago? 


. > 
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Che Student's Column, 


VENTILATION AND WARMING.—XVI. 
FANS. 


} ROM the very large number of different 
aay, ©forms which, as we have already said, 
: ventilating fans have taken at the hands 
of various designers, it will be readily understood 
that considerable variety of opinion, or an imper- 
fect comprehension of the conditionsaffecting the 
working of fans must have existed in the minds 
of some of their designers. Some of the many 
varied patterns have undoubtedly been brought 
into existence by the desire to have something 
to patent which seems a necessity for the stock- 
in-trade of a sanitary engineer. 

We shall, therefore, point out in our treat- 
ment of the subject of ventilating fans what we 
gather from an investigation of the practical 
and scientific aspects of the question are the 
important points and the leading characteristics 
of ventilating fans, 

Fans used for the ventilation of buildings are 
almost universally rotary fans, the punkah of 
India being hardly suitable for our purposes. 

Rotary fans are principally of two classes: 
the centrifugal and the axial or helical. In 
the centrifugal fan the induced air current is 
tangential to the revolving fan or at right 
— to the axis of revolution, in the axial or 
; cal the induced air current is parallel to 

€ axis of revolution, the former may thus be 
compared to the paddle wheel, the latter to the 
screw propeller of a steamboat. 

- f these two classes the centrifugal fan is 

e older form, and under the name of a 
a blower or blast fan has been largely used 
no seg forced currents of air for iron 
tna acture, and also for the ventilation of 
“a és. In America this form of fan has also 
a i somewhat extensively for the ventila- 
whioh is — - be eo blower, 

. introdu i 
being a fan of this ~Maatnbag Ereener tem 

ie will, therefore, consider each of these 
Classes of fans separately, taking the older or 
centrifugal form first. We must, however 
ans that the efficiency of any fan is to be 
sumated in terms of the volume, velocity, and 





pressure of the resultant induced air current as 
compared with the amount of horse-power 
required to produce that air current. Various 
forms of fan differ in respect to which of the 
three qualifications—volume, velocity, or pres- 
sure—they are best suited to develop. For 
example, the whole class of axial fans are more 
suitable where a large volume at low velocity 
and pressure is required, while centrifugal fans 
are better adapted for the production of high 
velocity and high pressure. 








In figure 24 we have a diagram not illuc 
trating any particular patent, but arranged to 
show the important points of a centrifugal fan ; 
the constructive detail is therefore omitted for 
the sake of clearness. 

A centrifugal fan consists of a number of 
blades, B, rotating around an axis, A, in the 
direction of the arrows, and usually enclosed in 
an envelope or casing, E, and thus inducing a 
current in the duct, D, tangential to the re- 
volving blades. 

The inner edges of the blades do not extend 
to the axis, but are at a distance A, from it, 
their outer edges being concentric at the radius 
AR. Ordinarily the radius Av=2 AR, but the 
exact proportion is a determinant factor of the 
velocity and pressure. If high velocity or high 
pressure is required, the ratio of Ar to AR 
should be decreased ; if increase of volume is 
sought, the ratio should be increased. 

In a centrifugal fan the air enters to the fan 
through the side or sides of the casing,—that 
is, through the circular opening of which Ar 
is the radius, and is delivered from the peri- 
phery of the circle, radius A R. 

The shape of the blades is the next point we 
may consider. ‘They are sometimes made 
straight and radiating from the centre; some- 
times curved, as shown in our diagram. Two 
considerations have to be taken into account 
in determining the form of the blades. First, 


stream passing centrifugally along the blades; 
second, regard must be had to the tendency of 
the blades to straighten under the centrifugal 
influence. Makers of centrifugal fans frequently 
adopt the straight-bladed form, as it is easier 
to construct and demands less strength in the 
blades, besides diminishing the weight. Straight 
blades, however, undoubtedly diminish the 
volume of the air-current obtained by the ex- 
penditure of any given energy. On the other 
hand, they render it possible to increase the 
velocity of revolution of the fan, and so tend 
to facilitate the attainment of higher pressure. 
The explanation of the decrease of volume 
resulting from the use of straight blades may 























Fig. 25. 


be seen in the diagram, fig. 25, wherein is 
shown the eddying that results from the use of 
straight blades by the increase of the width of 
channel along which the air is centrifugally 
passing. In the section shown in the same, 
fig. 25, the blades are drawn of diminishing 





it is desirable to maintain an evenly flowing 





width, a method that should be adopted to. 


lessen the eddying, by keeping the sectional 
area of the centrifugal stream constant. At C 
is shown a conoidal addition tu the axle, which 
also assists in maintaining regularity of current 
and avoiding the tendency to return currents, 
which diminish the efficiency of the fan. 

With curved blades, the precise curve will 
vary with the velocity of the air current, but, 
as a general rule, a logarithmic spiral of 45 deg. 
appears to give the best results. A circular 
segment sufficiently approximating to this curve 
may thus be drawn. Assuming the radius AR 
of the fan to be unity, describe from centre A 
a circle of radius 0°597 ; this circle is the locus 
of the centres from which, with radius 1:194, 
the curves of the blades may be strack as 
segments of circles. 

We now come to the envelope or casing, E 
(Fig. 24). This may be made either concentric 
with the fan or spiral, as shown in our diagram. 
The concentric form is the better for the de- 
velopment of high pressure in the induced air- 
current, the spiral form for the production of a 
large volume at lower pressure and velocity. 

For the attainment of volume, the sectional 
area of the duct should be larger than that of 
the inlet, the circle, radius A7,in the propor- 
tion of about 7 : 5, while still further efficiency 
in this respect, with diminution of pressure, 
may be gained by making the duct, D (Fig. 24), 
trumpet-mouthed. On the other hand, if pres- 
sure is desired, the area of the duct should be 
diminished, and the duct may further decrease 
as it proceeds. 

We have already said that centrifugal fans 
are adapted to the development of pressure in 
the air current, but it should be noted that 
very high pressure cannot be obtained from a 
single fan. The higher the velocity at which 
the fan revolves, the greater will be the re- 
sultant pressure, but the limits of the resistance 
of the blades to the centrifugal force prevent 
the attainment of very great pressure. A pres- 
sure equal to a head of 14 in. or 16in. of water 
would require a dangerous velocity of revolu- 
tion; 7in. or 8in. can only be obtained at very 
high speed, while 3in. or 4in. is as much as can 
be economically obtained from a single fan. 

To obtain higher pressure it is more advan- 
tageous to connect fans in series, the second 
taking the air current at the pressure produced 
by the first and so on. 


— S. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. A. J. BAKER.—We have to record the death 
of Mr. Arthur John Baker, aged sixty-eight, 
formerly an Associate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. He was the second son of Mr. 
Thomas E. Baker, J.P. for Middlesex. He was 
educated at Ashford, in Kent, and was afterwards 
articled to Sir William Tite. He first commenced 
practice by taking offices in the Poultry, and in 
1856 became a partner in the firm of Wadmore & 
Baker, architects and surveyors, Great St. Helen’s, 
E.C. The firm at that time prepared plans for the 
Foreign Office competition. Mr. Baker resided 
many years at Gravesend, where he superintended 
the laying out of a large building estate for the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Darnley, and also the 
Upton estate in Essex. In conjunction with his 
partner (Mr. Wadmore) he designed and superiu- 
tended the erection of several churches, chapels, 
schools, warehouses, and other buildings in town 
and country. Failing health, however, induced 
him to retire in 1888, when he removed from 
Gravesend and went to reside at Eastbourne, where 
he died suddenly on the 13th inst. 

Mr. WILLIAM T'ASKER.—The death is announced 
of Mr. William Tasker, architect and surveyor, at 
the age of sixty-one. He spent his early profes- 
sional career as a pupil of Mr. John Shaw, of 
Christ’s Hospital, and in the office of Mr. Charles 
Freeman, and commenced practice on his own 
account in the year 1856, and carried out a great 
many important public and private works. 

Mr. R. S. WyLp, C.E.—On the 18th inst. the 
death took place, at Colton, Oswestry, of Mr. R. 8. 
Wyld, resident engineer to the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Wyld had only been ill for a short time. 

Mr. Jonn RicHarps. —Mr. John Richards, clerk 
of the works for the Birmingham City Council at 
the Victoria Courts, died suddenly on the 16th 
inst. at his residence in Brighton-road, Balsall 
Heath. He was fifty-three years of age, and leaves 
four children. The appointment of the deceased as 
clerk of the works at the Victoria Courts dates 
from September, 1888. Prior to that he was em- 
ployed, says the Birmingham Gazette, on a number 
of very large works in London, including public 
buildings under the Local Government Board. Mr. 
Richards is the third clerk of the works since build- 
ing operations were commenced. 

CuHapu.—The. Paris correspondent of the 
Times, telegraphing on Tuesday night, says that 
M. Chapu, the eminent French sculptor, died that 
morning of influenza. He was born in 1833, studied 
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under Pradier, Duret, and Cogniet, took second 
prizes at the School of Art in 1851 and 1853, and in 
1855 gained the Prix de Rome. In 1863 he began 
exhibiting at the Salon, and in 1875 and 1877 
carried off the first medal. He executed statues 
for the tombs of Henri xm Leverrier, the 
Duchesse d’Orleans, and Flaubert. The following 
works by M. Chapu have been illustrated in the 
Builder during the last few years,—viz. : Sculptural 
Figures at the Magasins du Printemps, represen- 
tative of the four seasons, “‘Le Printemps, 

“L’Eté,” “L’Automne,” “L’Hiver” (see the 


Builder for February 21, 1885); Monument Com- 


memorative of the Siege of Paris (March 27, 1886) ; 
‘*Le Courage” (July 9, 1887); Monument to 
Bishop Dupanloup (January 21, 1888); and Me- 
morial Statue to Le Verrier, Paris (May 18, 1887). 


Ss. i, - 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEw CHURCH, SCUNTHORPE, NEAR DONCASTER. — 
The new church of 8. John the Evangelist, erected 
by Lord St. Oswald, of Nostell Priory, at the cost 

30,000/., was opened by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
at Scunthorpe, near Doncaster, on the 15th inst. 
The building has been built of iron stone of the 
locality, and faced with Ancaster stone dressings, 
and is capable of accommodating 500 people. The 
architect was Mr. Crowther, of Manchester. Mr. 
Langridge was Clerk of Works. 

CHANCEL, ST. MATTHEW'S CHURCH, RHYMNEY— 
The opening of the new chancel of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Rhymney, took place recently. The exten- 
sion consists of the nave being extended 10 ft., with 
a large new chancel and vestry and organ chamber. 
The total cost was 1,150/. The architect was Mr. 
E. M. Bruce-Vaughan, Cardiff, and the contractor 
Mr. J. Haines, Cardiff. In the chancel two stained- 
glass memorial windows have been fixed. 

PROPOSED HOSPITAL FOR INFECTIOUS DISEASES, 
BLACKBURN.—Mr. Arnold Taylor and Dr. Thomp- 
on, Inspectors under the Local Government Board, 

held an inquiry at the small Police-court, Black- 
burn, on the 8th inst., into an application of the 
Corporation to borrow 15,000/. for the erection of 
the proposed new Infectious Diseases Hospital. 
The Town Clerk said that the Town Council had 
secured a plot of land at a cost of 2,976/. The 
site was about 14 miles from the Town-hall, and it 
was 104 acres in extent. Plans had been prepared 
in accordance with suggestions received from the 
Local Government Board. There were reasons, 
however, peculiar to Blackburn which proved that 
the — was absolutely necessary. There were 
in Blackburn 27,000 houses, and of that number 
21,000 were rented at 5s. a week and under. Mr. 
M‘Callum and Dr. Barwise were examined at some 
length by Dr. Thompson on the details of the pro- 
posed building, and subsequently the inspectors 
drove to the site. 

PROPOSED FREE LIBRARY AND OFFICES FOR 
West BromMwicH.—The question of the extension 
of the Free Library buildings at West Bromwich 
has again brought to the front the need of further 
office accommodation for servants of the Corpora- 
tion. This subject was considered when it was 
proposed to erect the new Law Courts more than 
twelve months ago, but it was deemed advisable to 
keep the offices y “o~ from these, and to defer 
the matter until the Law Courts were completed. 
Now that the new courts are practically complete, 
the Town Council have resolved to remedy the incon- 
venience which at present exists. Three schemes 
have been before the Council, and referred to the 
General Purposes Committee for further considera- 
tion: 1, Utilising the present Free Library as far 
as possible with office accommodation extended in the 
rear. 2, Utilising the site of the Free Library and 
erecting thereon the necessary offices, 3, Utilising 
the open market site facing the Institute Buildings 
in iahenoend. The committee have enlarged upon 
the suggestion in No. 2plan. It isnow proposed to 
take down entirely the present Free Library build- 
ings and erect on the site proper offices to meet all 
requirements, which would run parallel with the 
present officesand Council-chamber. The estimated 
cost of the offices is 5,000/. The committee will 
utilise the Market Hall, in which the temporary 
County Court is located, for the purposes of a Free 
Library. All the rooms will be on the ground. 
floor, and it is estimated that for 2,000/. it can be 
converted into a library and reading-room. The 
total cost will be about 7,000/. 

Tae CHURCH OF St. STEPHEN, SouTHWaARK, has 
been re-opened, after considerable additions to the 
exterior and complete restoration of ‘the interior. 
The nave has been re-seated throughout with oak 
benches. The chancel has been re-arranged, and 
& new oak pulpit and choir stalls, with elaborately 
carved ends, have been fixed. The sanctuary has 
carved oak chairs and prayer desks, and is separated 
from the nave by a brass altar rail supported on 
ornamental brass standards. The arch to the 
organ-chamber, and also the one in the south 
transept, have been filled in with oak screens with 
traceried heads. The three old gallery fronts have 
been removed, and new oak ones with panelled 
fronts and carved pillars have been introduced. The 
vestry has been panelled to match. The lighting 

etfected by one large corona. The 
ehancel and vestry are lighted by smaller pendants 
similar character, the aisles having ornamental 








brackets. The whole of this work, including orna- 
mental hinges and various sundries has been exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Jones & Willis, from the designs, 
and under the personal superintendence of, Mr. 
W. S. Weatherley, architect, London. 

PuBLIC HALL AND INSTITUTE FOR WOODHOUSE, 
LEEDS.—In the rapidly-growing parish of St. 
Mark’s Woodhouse, Leeds, the want of an adequate 
hall for public meetings and social gatherings has 
long been felt. There is, however, every prospect 
of a speedy realisation of this requirement, as the 
Misses March, of Beech Grove House, Leeds, have 
expressed their intention of building an institute for 
the district. Plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
Smith & Tweedale, architects, Leeds. The chief 
feature of the scheme is a lecture-room, on the first 
floor, 70 ft. by 40, giving accommodation (including 
the platform) for 600 persons. In connexion with 
the platform are two rooms which will be used 
for tea-making purposes or as dressing-rooms when 
entertainments are being given. A private stair- 
case communicates with these rooms and the plat- 
form, the public staircase being at the other end of 
the building. On the ground floor provision has 
been made for a small lecture-room, reading-room, 
recreation-room, two committee-rooms, four 
lavatories, and caretakers’ house. The basement 
(which is entirely out of the ground at the back) 
will form a covered playground for the adjoining 
infants’ school. Access and light are obtained 
through a semi-circular arched arcade, the internal 
faces of the walls being constructed of white glazed 
bricks. The building will be faced with pressed 
bricks having moulded stone quoins and mullions. 
The west elevation will have two oriel windows of 
four lights each, the side elevation of the large hall 
will be broken up by six gablets having coupled 
lights, the platorm being lighted by a large rose 
window. The building will be heated by hot 
water. 

CHURCH, ST. JOHN THE Baptist, HEATON 
MERSEY.—The Church of St. John the Baptist, 
Heaton Mersey, Lancashire, is being restored and 
provided with a new chancel, which will increase 
the accommodation of the edifice. The work, 
which is expected to be completed during the 
summer, is being carried out from the designs of 
Messrs. Preston & Vaughan, architects, of Man- 
chester. 

ERECTION OF A NEW PIER AT HOLYHEAD.—The 
contract has been let by the Government to Mr. 
William Williams, contractor, Holyhead, at about 
3,000/., for the erection of a new landing-slip at 
Holyhead leading from Newry Fawr down 7 ft. 
below low-water mark at spring tide, so that boats 
and vessels may be able to land at low water in all 
weather. This pier will be 300 ft. long. 

NEW FREE LIBRARIES, BIRMINGHAM.—The Mayor 
of Birmingham (Alderman F. C. Clayton) on the 
13th inst. laid the foundation-stone of the buildings 
which are to be erected as a branch Free Library 
at the junction of Icknield-street and Spring-hill, 
Birmingham, and Alderman Johnson, Chairman of 
the Free Libraries Committee of the City Council, 
performed a similar function on the site at the 
junction of Lingard-street and Saltley-road, where 
a branch library is to be vrovided for the wards of 
Nechells and Duddeston. The contract for the 
buildings at Spring-hill, which include a clock 
tower, has been placed with Messrs. Sapcote & Sons 
for 4,500/., and that for the buildings in Blooms- 
bury with Messrs. W. & J. Webb for 3,900/. The 
architects for the first-mentioned branch library are 
Messrs. Martin & Chamberlain, and Mr. Jethro A. 
Cossins designed the Bioomsbury branch. 

New MILLs, Dunston.—On Saturday, the 18th 
inst., the new flour mills of the Wholesale Co-opera- 
tive mares at Dunston-on-''yne, were formally 
inaugurated. The building has been built by the 
society’s own workmen under the superintendence 
of Mr. John Armstrong, foreman mason, and Mr. 
Joseph Kearsley, foreman joiner, from designs by 
Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, architects, Newcastle, 
Mr. John Thompson, C.E., of Newcastle, acting as 
consulting engineer, while Mr. D. N. Brims was 
entrusted with the work of erecting the permanent 
jetty and slag bank which stretch out in front of 
the building. The mills, which are situate on the 
south bank of the Tyne, immediately opposite the 
Armstrong works, will cost about 90,0007. The 
whole of the machinery has been supplied by 
Messrs. Thomas Robinson & Son, of Rochdale. 

PROPOSED NEW CHURCH FOR MOosSsLEy, LANn- 
CASHIRE, — The committee of the Old Mission 
Church at Micklehurst, Mossley, have decided 
to erect a new church, the plans of which 
have been sanctioned. The proposed building 
will be built in the thirteenth century style 
of [Gothic architecture, and will accommodate 
about 300 persons. The choir and organ-chamber 
will be located on the east side, whilst the 
entrance will be towaris the west, and the vestry 
will be placed on the basement on the south-west 
side. The edifice will be built of rubble and faced 
with plaster in the inside, and the outside will be 
dressed with local parpoints of Yorkshire stone. 
Messrs, Potts, Son, & Pickup, of Manchester, are 
the architects for the new church, and it is expected 
building operations will shortly commence. 

TATE FREE LIBRARY, STREATHAM.—On the 17th 
inst. a new free public library, which has been 
erected in the main street of Streatham, was for- 
mally handed to the parish authorities by its 











founder, Mr. Henry Tate. The building has been 
e from plans prepared by Mr. Sydney J. R. 
Smith. It is externally faced with Portland stone. 
Internally it contains the following accommodation - 
A reading-room, 40 ft. by 25 ft.; a reference room 

30 ft. by 25 ft. ; women’s and committee-room ; and 
a lending library, 47 ft. by 29ft. There are in 
addition the necessary staff rooms, and a librarian’s 
— On the shelves there is space for about 25,000 

oks. 

NEw CONVENTUAL SCHOOL, ETTERBY, CuMBER- 
LAND.—On the 16th inst. the foundation stone of 
the new Convent of the Community of the Sacred 
Heart, on the Scaur, Etterby, was laid by the Rev. 
Canon Waterton. ‘The cost of the building will be 
about 25,0007. The site covers something like 
seven acres, and cost 7,000/. Mr. Charles Walker, 
of Newcastle, is the architect; and Mr. James 
Metcalfe the contractor. 

PaRISH CHURCH, WATERLOO, LIVERPOOL.—The 
parish church of Waterloo, near Liverpool, is intended 
to be rebuilt from the designs of Messrs. R. E. Birkett 
& Langham, of Manchester, whose plans obtained 
tke first place in a recent limited competition. It 
is, however, understood that the work of erecting 
the nave, aisles, and porches will be superintended 
by Messrs. Paley & Austin, architects, of Lancaster. 
It is hoped to proceed with the rebuilding at an 
early date. 

PAROCHIAL HALL, BOOTLE.—On the 18th inst., 
Mrs. T. W. Cookson laid the memorial-stone of St. 
Leonard’s Parochial Hall, to be erected at the 
north-east corner of Shakespeare - street and 
Cowper-street, Bootle. The new hall will contain, 
on the ground floor, a hall 60 ft. by 35 ft., and 
also several class-rooms. The first floor will be 
occupied by the lecture-hall, 76 ft. by 36 ft., a 
dressing-room, and another class-room. The prin- 
cipal entrance will be from Cowper-street. The 
building will be chiefly of red brick, with red sand- 
stone dressings. Mr. George Bradbury, Surveyor 
to the diocese, prepared the designs, and Mr. 
James Holmes of Seaforth, is the contractor. 

CHANCEL, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, STONEHOUSE.—The 
new chancel which has just been added to St. Paul’s 
Church, Stonehouse, from designs by Messrs. Hine 
& Odgers, architects, of Plymouth, was dedicated 
on the 17th inst. The dimensions of the chance) 
are: depth 30 ft., and width 19 ft., and there are 
on the north side vestries for clergy and choir, and 
on the south side an organ chamber. It is built of 
limestone, with Bath-stone dressings. The altar- 
rail and steps are of polished Plymouth marble, 
from Radford quarry. The three-light east 
window with new shafts of red and green Devon- 
shire marble contains the glass of the old window. 
The roof is open timbered with Memel pine. The 
flooring is of encaustic tiles. By the alterations 
increased accommodation has been provided for 
about sixty persons. The work has been carried 
out by Mr. W. S. Sanders, contractor, of Ply- 
mouth. The carving has been done by Mr. Tre- 
venen, of Stonehouse. The marble work was 
supplied by Messrs. Goad Bros., of Millbay, and 
the encaustic tile pavements were from the works 
of Messrs. Maw & Co., Shropshire. 

OLD CASTLE-STREET SyYNAGOGUE.—Last week 
this synagogue was re-consecrated and re-opened. 
The synagogue was closed last year in consequence 
of the action taken by the Sanitary Committee of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians. The old building 
was pulled down and the present one erected upon 
the same site. The present building is 40 ft. 
in length and 30 ft. wide. There are seats for 
285 persons, 120 being in the ladies’ gallery. The 
building was erected at a cost of 1,100/. from the 
designs of Mr. Lewis Solomon, of 55, New Broad- 
street, by Messrs. Coulsell Bros., of Bonwell-street, 
Bethnal Green. ¢ 
0 Masonic Hat, Paicnron.—On the 15th inst. 
memorial-stones were laid of a new Masonic Hall, 
Paignton. The building is situated near Christ 
Church, the land having been given by Mr. G.5. 
Bridgman, the architect. The design is of the 
Renaissance style, of bunch-faced red rockstone, 
with Hamhill stone dressings. It has a frontage of 
36ft. The hall is 32 ft. by 21 ft., and is situated on 
the upper floor, with open timber roof. Adjoining 
the hall is a reception-room 20ft. by 13 ft., and 
under the hall is a dining-room, kitchen, scullery, 
and offices. The contract is being carried out by 
Mr. Rabbick, of Paignton. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS, 


Tue BIRMINGHAM WATER SCHEME. — The Bir- 
mingham City Council on Tuesday last ado ted, 
nem. con., & proposal empowering the Water Com- 
mittee to obtain plans and estimates of the scheme 
for securing a water supply from the Rivers ayes 
and Caerwen in Mid Wales, and to take pra ton 

romote a Bill in Parliament in the Session of 18 
The cost of the scheme is estimated at 4,000,000/. to 
6,000, 0002. 

THE SEWAGE OF 
Mr, Arnold Taylor, 
spector, held an inquiry 





SrockporT.—On the 7th inst. 
Local Government Board in- 
at Stockport into an —— 
cation by the Corporation to borrow 11 ~ 
the erection of sewage works on land at ae of 
Heath. The application was opposed on be hold 
the trustees of the late Sir J reer bye 3 bg 

estates adjoining the proposed site, on 

that it was a nuisance. Inquiry was also made 
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into the application to borrow 15,000/. (for street 
improvements, against which there was no opposi- 
tion. 

OUNDLE WATERWORKS AND SEWERAGE.—A Local 
Government Board Inquiry was held at Oundle on 
April 14, and presided over by Colonel Hasted, 
R.E. The Commissioners ene to borrow 4,800/. 
for waterworks, and 3,200/. for sewerage. Mr. 
W. H. Radford, C.E., explained the schemes. It 
was proposed to take the water from a well in the 
alluvial deposit and pump it into a reservoir to 
hold 70,000 gallons, The quantity of water had 
been proved by extensive steam pumping, and the 
analyses were satisfactory. It was proposed to 
deal with the sewage in chemical precipitation 
tanks followed by filtration. The Inspector sug- 

ested that more land should be taken, and the 

‘ngineer arranged to revise the scheme accord- 
— It is proposed to pump part of the sewage 
with compressed air from the waterworks engine. 
There was no seriousopposition to the schemes, 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Francg.—The Archbishop of Paris has officially 
informed all the bishops of France that the church 
of the Sacré Coeur on Montmartre will be opened in 
the month of June. The church is however in a 
very incomplete state at present.——The muni- 
cipality of Joigny (Yonne) has opened a competition 
for the complete reconstruction of the communal 
eollege of that town.——A committee has been 
formed to erect a monument to the composer 
Olivier Métra in the cemetery at Bois le Roi. M. 
Ludovic Durand, the sculptor, has been commis- 
sioned to execute the monument, the model for 
which is much admired.——On April 26 a monu- 
ment is to be inaugurated at Hyéres to the memory 
of the sailors of the ships 7’ Ltat, l’Arrogante, Suffren, 
Montebello and Lows XIV. The monument, 
constructed after the designs of the architects E. 
Angeli and Ch. Maurel is to be in stone, 7 métres 
in height.—_—-On August 30 there is to be opened 
at Langres a competitive exhibition of painting, 
sculpture, and architectural drawing ; the designs 
will be on view till the end of September. On 
the occasion of the Local Congress of Depart- 
ments of the West of France there will be opened 
at the town of St. Brieue a fine art exhibition 
which will open on June 10 and close on July 19, 
——The town of Saint-Denis is also to open an 
art and industrial exhibition; the opening is 
fixed for May 3. Part of the Chateau of 
Viefville, near Péronne, has been destroyed by fire. 
It contained numerous objects of art of great 
value.x——A committee has been formed at 
Marseilles to erect a monument in one of the public 
places in the town to the memory of Lamartine. 
The monument, of which the plans are already pre- 
pared, will consist of a column in new Greek 
style, surmounted by a bust of the poet. 
The district society of architects of the 
North of France has decided that it will 
send to all the architects of the department 
a series of questions relative to the organisation of 
schools of architecture. The replies to the ques- 
tions will serve as the basis of a report which will be 
addressed to the Minister of Public Instruction in 
regard to the conditions under which such schools 
can be usefully established in the Departments. —— 
The Municipality of Grenoble has voted 200,000 
francs towards the building of a School of Medicine 
n that town.—The Avenue de la Republique at 
Paris, which is to lead from the Place of 
that name to pass behind Pére Lachafse 
cemetery to the fortifications, is now laid out, and 
it is expected that it will beinaugurated on July 14, 
the day of the National Féte.——M. Eugéne 
Carriére, the painter, opened an exhibition of his 
works on the 19th, at MM. Boussod & Valadon’s, 
Boulevard Montmartre.——An exhibition of the 
paintngs of M. Auguste Flameng is also announced 
to take place at the galleries of the Rue de la Paix. 
~~ —There has just been completed at Nice the new 
a for the promenade pier, constructed on 

© prolongation of the Promenades des Anglais, 
to replace the old Casino burned some years 
ee. It is constructed entirely in iron, and 

ul ~ on piles, under the direction of the 
architect, M. Denise. It is connected with the 
pier by a bridge 30 métres long.——The ten com- 
petitors for the “Grand Prix de Peinture” have 
ve from the Academie des Beaux Arts half 
on age of the prize founded by M. Dubosc, 
pring “ 18 now given for the first time. The 

een y Mag to go to the ten competitors for the 
8 rix de l’Architecture.”——The death is 
ae at Toulon, of M. Alfred Ledieu, corre- 
— ent of the Institut, former hydrographic 

gineer, well-known for important works in con- 
hection with navigation and steamships,—_—We 











ave to announce also the death of M. Buval, P 


former pupil of Constant Dufeux, President of 

orn ' the 

weeny Boy Architects of the Seine at Marne; also 

Fie Pa the painter Benoit Chancel, pupil of 

a and father of M. Albert Chancel, archi- 
: = l wre pg to the Palais de l’Elysée. 

STON, U.S.A.—Mr. E. Wheelright has been 
a City Architect at Boston. “The Engineer- 
, ccord (New York) regards the appointment 

ne on which the city may be congratulated. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN ARGYLLSHIRE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—Bar- 
caldine Castle and Barony, Ardchattan, in the 
district of Lorne, will be offered for sale by public 
roup, at Edinburgh, on May 6 next. Covering 
1,400 acres, and with a frontage of two miles by 
the sea, Barcaldine lies along the southern side of 
Loch Creran. The house, which is modern, and 
the four farms, yield a total rental of about 6102. 
a year ; the upset price is fixed at 15,0007. In the 
immediate neighbourhood, near to Loch Etive, 
stood Valliscaulium Priory, founded in the thir- 
teenth century by Duncan Mackoul, ancestor of the 
Macdougals of Lorne, and in the loch is an island, 
named after Usnath, whose son carried off Dar- 
thula, wife of Conquhan, King of Ulster, as sung 
by Ossian. Ben Cruachan, rising to nearly 3,400 ft., 
stands on the remoter side of Loch Etive. 


FOREST CONSERVATION IN AUSTRALIA. —The fol- 
lowing is from the new edition of the Year-book of 
A ustralva ;—** South Australia was the first to take 
up the matter of the reservation of State lands for 
forest purposes. This was successfully brought 
about in the form of an Act by Mr. Krichauff, 
M.P., in the South Australian Legislative Assembly, 
in 1876. After several amendments in successive 
Parliaments, this measure is now known as the 
‘Woods and Forests'Act of 1882,’ under which some 
200,000 acres have been set apart as Forest 
Reserves, of which there are about thirty-two in 
all. The Department formed under this Act has 
the Commissioner of Crown Lands as its political 
head, with a Conservator of Forests as the exe- 
cutive officer. There are seven nurseries under 
the Department, situated in different parts of 
the colony, for the purpose of raising the neces- 
sary young trees for planting purposes. The imme- 
diate staff consists of four foresters, seven nursery- 
men, fifteen cadet foresters, and forty permanent 
labourers, During the planting season from 100 to 200 
extramen are employed. In consequence of the small 
extent of indigenous forest lands now in the hands 
of the Government, the operations of the Depart- 
ment have been largely devoted to the planting of 
land upon which trees have never grown before. 
This work has been very successful in all parts of 
the colony, although carried out in sites com- 
prising various soils, situations, and aspects, and 
ranging in elevations above the sea of from 50 ft. to 
2,000 ft., and with annual rainfalls of from 9 in. to 
30 in. The principal trees grown have been the 
more valuable Eucalypti, together with a consider- 
able variety of those exotic trees which produce the 
principal timbers of commerce. Up to date, some 
5,000,000 of trees have been successfully established 
upon 10,000 acres of hitherto non-tree-producing 
lands. Besides this, over 2,000,000 of trees have 
been given away gratis to farmers, corporations, 
and other landholders, over the colony, with very 
satisfactory results. Perhaps, however, the most 
satisfactory feature of this Forest Department lies 
in the fact that, notwithstanding the cost of the 
immense permanent improvements effected by it in 


the way of planting, buildings, &c., and which is | ¢ 


estimated at 250,000/., its revenue has exceeded 
the expenditure by about 9,000/. The Nurseries 
are now capable of raising 2,000,900 of trees 
annually. The expenditure of the Department is 
about 7,500/. per annum, which is voted by Parlia- 
ment as part of the General Estimates. The 
revenue fluctuates from 8,000/. to 12,000/. Vic- 
toria has recently begun Forest Conservancy upon 
very commendable lines, and has already reserved 
over 4,000,000 of acres for that purpose.” 


THE ALEXANDRA PALACE AND GROUNDS.—Mr. 
H. R. Williams writes :—‘‘ The Bill promoted by the 
London Financial Association for repealing the 
protective clauses of the Muswell-hill Estate Act, 
1866, and the Alexandra Palace Act, 1877, has 
been withdrawn. The Alexandra Palace and Park 
are consequently safe at present from the exercise 
of the builder’s art. I have every reason to 
believe that negotiations will be at once set on foot 
to secure this unrivalled park for the use and the 
recreation of the public in perpetuity. London 
cannot afford to lose the Alexandra Park ; it is too 
important a lung to be dispensed with.” 


—$$+~<+___— 


LEGAL. 


Hart v. Hems,—A case of some interest to 
exhibitors has just been tried at the Westminster 
County-court, when Mr. John Hart, the promoter 
of the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibitions at the Annual 
Church Congresses, sued Mr. Harry Hems, of 
Exeter, for 4/. 4s., charges made for space re- 
served for, but not used by, defendant at the 
Exhibition held at Hull last September. The 
plaintiff was represented by Mr. Collier, whilst Mr. 
A. H. Crickmay defended. — The case of the 
rosecutor was that, in response to his application 
in June, Mr. Hems agreed to exhibit, but that he 
had failed to do so, and, therefore, the claim for 
space reserved. The defence was that, although it 
was admitted that early in June Mr. Hems had 
consented to exhibit, he did not then know the 
precise date of the proposed exhibition ; that to 
plaintiff's. knowledge he (defendant) left for the 
United States the same day the arrangement took 
place, and that he heard .no more of the matter 
until the day after the opening of the Exhibition,— 





over three months later,—when he had a telegram 
from Mr. Hart apprising him of the fact, it being 
then too late to send.—Defendant claimed non- 
liability on the score of plaintiff’s neglect to notify 
him in due time of the intended opening.—His 
Honour held that it was defendant’s duty to find 
out for himself when the Exhibition actually did 
take place, and notwithstanding Mr. Crickmay’s 
arguments, gave judgment for the plaintiff wit 

costs, , 

—_—_—————-—-—— 


RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


4,702.—STREL PLATE OR JOIST: J. Mayoh.—This 
invention refers to a bar of steel or iron corrugated in 
cross section, These corrugations need not be of any 
particular pitch, size, or shape; but the pitch is 
regulated by the depth of the bar or joist. It is 
designed as an my mn ry upon the ordinary 
section of steel or iron bars as used for joists, and is. 
found to possess great strength. 

7,365.—CLAMP OR VICE: C. R. Bonne.—This speci- 
fication refers to a simple device for a clamp or vice: 
with a fixed jaw and a movable jaw and bar operated by 
a@ screw spindle. 

7,636.—EXIT FOR THEATRES: R. Resuche and another. 
— According to this invention, doorways are formed 
in walls with shutters opened automatically, or by 
means of a weight and chain. These doors lead direct 
on to staircases, and thence to the outside of the 
building. 

9,151.—HINGES: Wm. Reynolds.—According to this 
invention, the hinge for gates is formed (to prevent. 
a of a piece of metal, shaped so that when fixed 
to the side of a gate it forms a squareframe. From the 
eye of the hinge is formed a flat bar, on the end of 
which is a screw passing through a flat plate which: 
forms a slide in the square frame. A long screw is 
inserted in the side of the frame, which forces against. 
the slide and lifts the gate to the position required. 

9,305.—DOOR-SPRING : C. W. Thode.—This specifica- 
tion relates to an improved door-spring for swing-doors,, 
whereby greater length of spring is obtained and less 
liability of breakage than with other springs of the 
kind. The spring is of the spiral form, and is coiled 
about a guide-rod curved concentrically with the pivotal 
axis of the door, and is confined between abutments, by’ 
which the guide-rod is held. Upon this rod arms play, 
carried by a socket working on a pivot in a spring box 
and turning in the door, the arms bearing against the 
opposite ends of the spring. When the door is swung 
in one direction, the one arm bears against the one end 
of the spring, whose abutment is, for the time being, at 
the opposite end, and vice-versd, when the door is 
swung in the opposite direction. 

1,273.—GLAZING BARS: Geo. Martin.—The bar 
which is the subject of this patent is of peculiar 
shape, J, the glass resting on the serifs of the letter and 
the top forming ducts or troughs, to carry away the 
moisture. Stop plates and pegs are used to fasten the 
glass. 

2,813. —DRAUGHT-EXCLUDERS : J. F’. Golding.—Accord- 
ing to this invention, a strip of wood is adjusted to the 
bottom of the door, and caused to fall down when the 
door is closed by the action of a spring and catch. 

NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
April 6.—5,866, W. Thompson, Tieing or Holding 


together Door Frames, Window-sashes, &c.—5,890, W. 
Trowsdale and J. Thompson, Bolt for ‘Lavatory Doors,, 


Cc. 
April 7.—5,928, W. & T. Fox, Saw Bows or Frames.— 
5,935, E. Devis, Casting Pipes, Columns, Girders, &c.— 
5,945, J. McNaughton, Water-closet Cisterns.—5,948, E. 
Hutchins, Sills of Windows or Doors for Buildings.— 
5,954, C. Rogers, Wood Screws.—5,962, H. Moir, Rever- 
sible Seats. —5,985, J. Reap, Wood-cutting Tool.—5,988, 
J. Mason and others, Tread for Floors, Stairs, &c.— 
6,001, S. Day, Gutters.—6,002, E. Edwards, Iron Heating 
Pipes. 

April 8.—6,011, A. Lundberg, Ceiling Roses for Elec- 
tric Lighting.—6,018, C. Henshaw, Ventilation. — 6,023, 
D. Smith, Automatic Flushing of Water-closets.—6,039, 
R. Scholefield, Machines for Moulding and Pressing 
Bricks.—6,041, J. Craven, Kilns for Drying and Burning 
Bricks. 

April 9.—6,083, G. Priest, Drain-valve and or te 
—6,091, C. Horton, Cottage Water-closets.—6,116, C. 
Murrell, Excluding Draughts from Doors, Window- 
sashes, &c.—6,118, H. Warrington, Kilns or Ovens for 
Bricks, &c.—6,131, G. Hope, Winning or Getting Gravel, 
Sand, &c. 

April 10.—6,156, W. Herbert, Window Fastenings.— 
6,182, E. Wehrli and E. Bally, Parquetry Floors, &c.— 
6,188, J. Drayton and J. Wilkins, Window Wedge. 

April 11.—6,227, T. Potter, Fire-resisting Floors.— 
6,244, R. Hepburn, Roofs, Walls, and other Parts of 
Buildings and Slabs, Sheets and Tiles for same. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


1,936, J. Wild, Gulley and Flusher for Sewerage and 
Closets. —3,195, F. W son, Ventilators for Cowls.— 
4,509, A. Mitchell-Jones, Rose-bits and similar Boring 
Tools.—4,610, F. Plant, Ovens, Kilns, &c.—4,635, J. 
Chaffer, Securing Sashes, &c., when opened or c — 
4,665, D. Tuly, Hinges.—4,983, F. Smith and J. Corbett 
Iron Casements or Frames.—4,997, J. Bennett, Improved 
System of Roof-tiling.—5,028, W. Horn, Ventilating and 
Heating the Walls of Buildings.— 5,227, A. Green, Open- 
ing or Shutting Skylights, &c.— 5,265, A. Prentice, 
Window Sashes and their Frames, applicable also to 
Doors, &c. 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


5,572, W. Millington, Tubular Boiler for Firepiaces or 
Stoves. —6,950, M. Rodgers, Ventilators. —7,360, G. 
Evans, Fixing Sash Cords or Wires or Bands to Sliding 
Window Sashes and Sash Weights without removing 
Sash or any particle of wood.—9,066, T, Turner, Ba- 
lancing Window Sashes.—9,093, 8. Baxter, Attaching 
Sash Cords to the Sashes of Sliding Windows.—4,290, 
W. Kelleher, Show Case and Shop Partition, &c.—4,304, 
C; Boalt, Serving Api vee ny *Ailling with’ Melten 

ampion, Mo ppara or oltem 
Lead Incised Letters or Ornamentation in Marble, &. 
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AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS. | CONTRACTS.—Continued. 
Des Architect, Surveyor,| Tenders 
| at f Work or Materials, By whom Required. | to 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised Premium, aan Nature of Wo eee, ladeene, 
(8 ) | | 
*Publi bs and Wasbhouses, Islington| Commrs. for Public *Making-up Private Streets .............-. Richmoud urrey) | 
ote eee ee SR? Oe Pe *Alteration and Extension of School Boat OesTasattick B | 2 Chovii A | we , 
eT Rugeley Local Board | —s. eaceeee, May 3 once eecces LondopCountyCouncil | Oficial .............. do 
Alterations to Corn a a seasboeseoul aedlceay ot | aaa sue ad dsieet do, 
*Sewerage and Road Works .........+.+.- Leicester Corporation | De  satseeudussbas do. 
CON TRACTS. ¢Gasholder BE vccnecccecesccesce-ccccces Newcastle-on-Tyne & 
Gateshead Gas Co... do. do. 
Architect, Surveyor Teaders Re-building Stone Piers and Walls, &c./ St. a ; pg rene 
*| tobe Bt Cemetery ..cceecccccccccccccccess an wic L 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. or ; delivered rd Burial Board........ Stockwell & Spicer....| do, 
*Tarring and Sanding Sea Wall .......... Hove Commrs. ...... Official 2 seseseeeeess May 6 
‘ Cattle and Reot Houses, Implement 
*Swedish Firewoo1...........-ccesessees .| City of London Union | Official .......cccces. April 27 Shed, &c. Gerston, Totnes ............. Duke of Somerset .... | Michelmore & Son.... do, 
Filter, Sewage Works, Knutsford........ Aitrineham U.R.S.A. | J. McKenzie.......... April 28 Bailiff's House, Cottage, and Stables, 
fewering, Excavating, &c. ......0.se00+- Runcorn Impt. Com. | Offcial........ cesses do. Wateringbury Farm, Mereworth Castle} Viscountess Falmouth; _........ May 9 
*Rosdmaking and Paving Works.......... Willesden Local Board | 0. Claude Robson ....| do. Sewerage Works ..........cccccccccccees Ogmore and Garw 
Farm Buildings, Asenby, near Thirsk....) = = eeesseee Geo. Mallivsou ...... do. Local Board ........ H. Dawkin Williams| May 10 
Stables, Coachhouse, Entrance Lodge, &€ *Retort House and Coal Store .........+.. Romford Gas and Coke 
therston, Charmouth, Dorset ...... Major Bullen ...... NE ncncctccoced do. i cinecennadnes CE tina May ll 
Schools, Outbuildings, &c. the ‘‘ Falls” ..| Kast Ardsley Sch. Bd. | J. Lane Fox.......... April 29 *Pulling-down Old Building and Erecting! 
Additions, &c. Crwys Hotel, Cathays....) es eeeeee 5. B. FONG... oc cccceces do. ew Dining Hall, &c, .......ee++esee- Romford Union ...... F. Whitmore ........ do. 
Additions to Old Academy, Elgin........) © seseeees A. & W. Reid ........ do. *Wrought-iron Bridge and Approaches,| 
TE PEED coccoctecceboccocebecéonte Sale Local Board...... A. G. McBeath ...... do. REED. caccccssesncsésooccccocooess LondonCountyCouncil | Official .......... ... May 12 
‘Sinking a Shaft, Stonecroft and Greyside} Wm. Lee .........605 |  nenneees do ET AE TELE I Swindon School Board |W. Drew ............ May 16 
Roads and Sewers, Easton, Bristol ......| §_ eeeeeeee A. Barratt.........00. do. *Precipitation Tanks (Main Drainage 
Farm Buildings, &c. Carrington.......... Manchester Corp. .... | Oficial .......ceee eee do. TD). ctteacncendnannaecegeteteds Manchester Corp. .... | J Allison ............ May 19 
Altering Registrars House, Cemetery, *New Workhouse Buildings .............. Hastings Unioa ...... sg Ms BEAM ccccccecses May 21 
ox TE: . dbbeveonedensodeocoedeod Burial Board ........ T. H. W. Walker do. ¥xcavating for Twelve Houses, Leeds ....) «ss saneeees . F, Wilkinson...... No date 
Shop and Three Cottages, Murton, Durham| Murton Colliery Co-op. Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, Hunslet,| 
01 See  ccnseawenesnees do. Dt Amttsesessnenentinbeneiatansabidl:*-' —gasbeeebe Thos. Howdill........ do. 
“*Supply of Kerb and Channel Stone ...... Folkestone Corp. .... | A. W. Conquest ...... do. Vila and Store-room. Aberaman ........ RS. cossconond saiaiibeebn do. 
Street Formation, Booth Town, Halifax..| © = .......- Geo. Buckiey & Son .. | April 30 Church, Camerton, Workingten (Contract 
Dwelling-house. Rhodes-street, Walifax..| = sseeeeee Arthur Shoesmith.... do. it -thestsihietiidiekidcainaedh  srentens Geo. Dale Oliver...... do. 
New Branch Stores, Pelaw, co. Durham..| Boldon Iudus. Co-op. House, Stanhope-street, Abergavenny....| B.C. Morris.......... | = ewweeees do 
Lim. ......0000 | QICIAL 2. .cccccccceee do. Shops, Dwelling-houses, &C......+seeeeees Chester-le-Street Co-op. 
Flags, Kerbs, Setts, Macadam, &c. ...... Widnes Local Board . do, do. & Indus. Soc. Lim... | 8. Oswald & Son...... do. 
Police Station, Headingley .............. Leeds Corporation.... do. do. Re-building Public House........cessccee| sev eecees H. J. Newton ........ do. 
Eleven Houses, aud Alterations to Build- Farmhouse, Coaley, Gloucestershire...... PT cstcnnncsenses B. H. Pansford ...... do. 
ngs, Currock-street, Carlisle.......... Messrs. Iredale ...... H. Higginson ........ do. Post-office, Hy31e, Manchester............ a es do. 
‘Station Buildings, Bingley .............. - BR. Co. ...... 2.000 Bb ccccccccccces May 1 Thirteen Houses, Dunmurry, Ireland ....| Thos. Crawford ..... Jas. BUR soccccccscccs do. 
swimming Bath at Workhouse .......... Newcastle - upon -Tyne Police Station, Towcester ................ Northampton C. C. .. | Mr. Law.........see0- do. 
G SED cccscccces is ME Mcccosoccee do. Restoration of Transepts, Wimborn Min- 
Railway (2} miles), Winlaton, Durham ..| Consett Iron Co. Lim. | Hubert Laws ........ do. [ —itinnea  j§§ ssisevee J. 8. Pearson ...+00.- do, 
WOGEEWOEES ccccccccccccccccccocccccoces Grangemouth (N.B.) Block of Semi-detached Viilas, Lightcliffe, 
Police Commrs. ....| A. & W. Black... .... da. ie PERE TIRE NR ts — ec TT Fo We WOME oveccccess do. 
Additions to Club House, Portrush, Ireld.| County Golf Club .... Henry Seaver ........ do. Drainage Wurks ..ccccccccccccccccccccce Hipperholme (Yorks) 
“Additional Offices for Eugineers’ epart- oc OTE ccccccce ME asesnccenscese do 
ment, Derby .........+-sseeeceessseess M. R.Co. ............ Official ....cececeeees do. New Shops, &c. Green Bridge, Stafford ..| «ca aeveee Juhu F, Bridgwood do, 
Police Superintendent's House and Lock- ‘hree Houses, &c. Liverpoul-road, Kids- 
ih ccs cccocceceonseéeuseoetl Standing Joint Com... | A. T. Davis .......... May 2 ARR TA Se IEE F.C. Wade ..cccce oo Edwin Penn.......... do. 
“*3upply of Creosote Oil..........cccccccees Norwich Corporation | P, P. Marshalil........ do. House aud Stabling at Stoke, Staffs....... r. W. W. Hind...... R. Scrivener & Sons .. do. 
House wad ~~ pone Pontnewy ny ad, ee » 
es ete me vethin School Bd.| E A. Lansdowne .... do. 
Twenty Houses, Treorchy, nr. Pontypridd| Ynyswen Build Club! A. O. Evans.......... do. P UBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Fifty Houses, Abergwynfi, nr. Pontypridd| Building Company .. do. do. 

‘*Construction of Pipe Sewer, &c........... Hendon U.B S.A. .... | Qficial ....c0ce-cccce May 4 Applica. 
“Painting, Repairs, &C...ccccccccccccsece .| City of London Union do. do. Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary tions to 
tewering, Paving, Flagging, &c........... Withington Local Bd. | A. H Mountain...... do. be in 

bmg Seen. Mating Semace pweseses ve U.S.A. .... G, Scoones........ do. 
in Dae GES Se vccosocccsoosoesooes oO. 0. 
Sention &c. Four Houses, Claremont- a. . *Inspector of Nuisances ......-+esseeeeeee Borough of Colchester ‘poet oF 
Se IEE cccccccsecsccces! . e0eece . W. C. Eddowes ...... do. U.8.A. ...-.--- tr ola LOD. 220 eerceeeeee _ 
*Construction of Mortuary................ Bermondsey Vestry .. | Official.......cseseeees do. Assistant Road Surveyor ......se.ssseees Durham and Chester- ne 
*Warehouse, &€. .......... usesaedeceeossl  -".  senasese H. W. Chattaway .. do. a. — LOL, seeeeeereeeeee Apri 
. Tees SAUUINES, VOLUME) S200CN.....---, MOMNCOMNUOUDTYABYlUM = = Ff Ff BUEABIMCOT .cccceceeeccsecceseesrcsscessess . 
Hot-water Fittings, Coluey Hatch........ ianton| Emap sapien Oi ini sks =m aginesr .. ml ensinaRet petra 81. 53. per week.... | No date 
Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised tn this Number. Competitions, p.iv. Contracts, pp. iv, and vi. Public Appointment, p. xxii. 
MEETINGS. 








SATURDAY, APRIL 25. 


Architectural Association.—Visit to the Weigh House 
Chapel, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square. 


Royal Institution.—Professor Silvanus P. Thompson 
on ‘*The Dynamo.” III. 3 p.m. 
MONDAY, APRIL 27. 


Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. Hugh Stannus 


on ‘‘The Decorative Treatment of Natural Foliage.” 
Ill. 8 p.m. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. — (1) 
a of Annual Report. (2) Election of officers. 
.30 p.m. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 28. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Further discussion 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


APRIL 13.—By A. Booth: No. 237, Camden-rd., u.t. 55 
yrs., g.r. 151., r. 1007., 9507.; 55, Hilldrop-cres., u.t. 58 
yrs., g.r. &l., 4901.—By Weston ¢ Son: 41, Lothian-rd., 
Camberwell, f. 455l.; 7, The Grove, Clapham-rd., u.t. 
50 yrs., g.r. Sl. 8s., 515/.; 23 and 25, Canterbury-rd., 
Brixton, u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 17/. 8s., r. 1001., and alLg.r. of 
5. 10s., u.t. 70 yrs., 9302. ' 
APRIL 14.—By Ventom, Bull, & Cooper: 4, Garlinge- 
ré., Brondesbury, u.t. 88 yrs., g.r. 8/., 6801.—By A, V. 
Robinson: Elm-rd., Leytonstone, three plots of freehold 
land, 1101.—By Farebrother, Ellis, & Co. : 66, St. James’s- 
st., Piccadilly, f., 3047. 4s., 8,4507.; 11, West Smithfield, 
City of London, f., r. 180/., 3,5201.—By Rogers, Chap- 


41 and 43, Copenhagen-pl., u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 6/., r. 52/, 
325/.; 2 and 3, Taylor’s pl., u.t. 32 yrs., g.r. 5/., I. 
461. 168., 200/.; ‘‘The Barley Mow” P. H., Baker's-row, 
Whitechapel, f., r. 30/., 4507. ; 61 to 69 (odd), Baker's- 
row, f , 1,180/. ; 140, Buxton-st., f., r. 271. 6s., 2600. ; 91, 
93, ana 95, Underwood-st., f., r. 57/. 48., 400/. ; 9 and 10, 
Periwinkle -st., 2, Cross-st., and 1 to 7, Onren’'s -ct., 
Ratcliff, f., 520/. ; 19 to 27 (oad), Ireton-st., dow, u.t. 83 
yrs., g.r. 15/., 460/.; Lg.r. of 337 , Carr-st., Limehouse, 
u.t. 35 yrs., 4201. ; 
APRIL 17.—By Humbert, Son, & Flint: 8, Ridgway 
pl., Wimbledon, u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 8/., 1,39v1. ; 2 to », 
Queen’s-rd., Battersea, u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 64/., 2,400. ; 
10. 11, 16 to 19, Queen’s-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., gr. 48/., I. 
221. 103., 1,72ul.; 20, Queen’s-rd., u.t. 7z_ yrs., gt. 
8l., r 422, 4101. By J. C. Platt: ‘Dundee Villa, 
Brandenburgh - rd., 


Gunnersbury, BS 82 yrs., “4 
man, & Co.: 10, Cromwell-cres., Kensington, u.t.|7/. 10s., 510/.; fg.r. of 92I., wit reversion 
on Mr. R. E. B. Crompton’s paper on ‘The Cost of the | 77 yre., g.r. 5/., 1,690/. ; 8, Clareville-grove, u.t. 28 yrs.,|75 yrs., Selhurst New-rd., Croydon, aaa “o- 
Generation and Distribution of Electrical Energy.” | g.r. 51., r. 601., 8/01 ; 5, Gunter-grove, West Brompton, | of 54/., with reversion in 75 one Wa a. 
Sp.m. _ u.t. 63 yrs.,g.r. 5/., 485/.; 21, Park-walk, Chelsea, u.t, | 1,145/.—By Reynolds & Eason: 87, Lauriston-rd., 
Birmingham Architectural Association.—7.30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29. 


The Hospitals Association (Guy's Hospital).—(1) Dr. 
Steele cn * Hospital Ventilation, with et the 
Victoria Infirmary at Glasgow.” (2) Mr. Saxon Snell on 
** An Inquiry into the Structural Arrangements of the 
Nursing Departments of Hospitals.” 8 p.m. 


Institution of Mechanica Engineers.— Anniversary 
dinner. 


Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. — General 


Meeting for the Presentation of Report, Election of 
fLouncil, &c. 7 p.m. 


Society of Arts.—Professor W. Robinson on “‘ The Use 
of Petroleum in Prime Motors.” 8 p.m. = 


THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 


_ Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Ordinary 
General Meeting, when two papers will be read. 7 30 


16 yrs., g.r. 4/. 10s., r. 42/., 2201.; 23, Limerston-st., 
u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 4/7. 2s., 5157. ; 156 and 158, Beresford-rd., 
Walworth, u.t. 16 yrs, g.r. 6/. 6s., r. 30/., 2007.; 193 to 
201 (odd), Beresford-rd., u.t. 16 yrs., g.r. 171. 103, 
r. 911. 58., 6251. 

April 15.—-By Flood & Sons: 16, Errington-rd, Pad- 
dipgton, u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 61. 103., r. 45/., 4054. By 
Inman sharp, Harrington & Roberts : 23 to 29(odd), Bos- 
ton-st., Hackney, f.,395/. ; 90, London-rd., Forest-hill, u.t. 
40 yrs.,g.r. 61. 10s., r., 502.,4407. By H. Donaldson: 7, 8, 
and 9, Hatton-yard, Holborn, f., r. 80/., 1,300. ; 62 and 
64, Gifford-st , Islington, u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 15/., r. 81/. 18s., 
435l.; 60, Gifford-st., and stabling, ut. 59 yrs., gr. 
7l. 108., 5202. 

APRIL 16.—By A. G. Thomson & Co.: 8 to 14 (even), 
Charlwood-pl., Pimlico, u.t. 35 yrs., g.r. 32., r. 228/., 
2,100/. ; 15, Cornwall-st., Belgravia, u.t. 42 yrs., g.r. 91., 
r. 551 , 5701.—By H. J. Bromley: 27 and 29, Hanover-st. 
Sydenham, u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 7/. 33. 4d., 3207.; 1 and 
2, Lime Tree-villas, Dulwich, f., 655l.; 4 











ney, u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 70, r. 501., 4001; 4, Shore-rd., u.t. 
ylang g.r. 101, 450/.; 3.and 4, Lamb’s-ter. North, f., 
r. 610. 163., 8302. ; 1 to 6, Cliff-rd., Croydon, u.t. 999 yrs., 
g.r. 6. r. 78l.. 550l.; 38, 40, and 42; Ford-st., Old Ford, 
fr. 78l., 7201.; “Bury Lodge,” Bury-lane, Epping, f., 
r. 451., 665/.; 29, Lightfoot-rd., Hornsey, f., tT. 35 
5151.—By Baker & Sons: 24 and 25, Pitt's-pl., South- 
wark, f., 310/.; 30a, Fulham-rd., Fulham, wt. 67 yrs., 
g.r. 302. 103., r. 130/., 7351.; 51, Cadogan-st., “qo 
u.t. 52 yrs., g.r. 8l., r. 50/., 7200. ; 1, Elm-park-ter., en- 
sington, u.t. 83 yra., g.r. 20/., r. 1310. 5s., 1,6002. - 

(Contractions used in these lists,—¥.g.r. for free oe 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g-r. 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; Tf. for ren “\ 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; = 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; D.. - 
per annum; yrs, for years; st. for street ; rd. for = 
sq. for square; pl. fur place ; ter. for terrace; cres. 
crescent ; yd. for yard, &c.] 








Lime — en 

m x . ° Zs — LJ 

, — . Tree-villas, f., 450..—By H. J. Bliss & Sons: 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visits to ‘li- . . ‘ mre’ Work.—At 
the Printing establishment of Messrs. William Clowes St, | Disenet-rd., ry ee ag “9 108 = EXHIBITION OF oye pera weer } saa the 
& Sons, Dake-strost, co amford-street, S.E., and the | By Bell & Beazley: 9 to 15 (odd), Inver-rd., Clapton, u.t. on ti ggpmagaod pons Avena ws gd various 
printing-works 0 e Graphic, 190, Strand. wr. 201. 7401.— canal “er gel - | 17th inst., an art exhibition, embr 

Society of Arts (Indian Section).—Colonel J.O0 Hasted, eg erage Ragen ae age eg 
R.E., on * The Perrier I 


4 rrigation Project, Madras Presi- 
dency.” 4.30 p.m. 
a. ee 30 p.m. 
inburg rehitectural Association. — P 
Mr. John M‘Lachlan. 8 p.m. pais 


FRIDAY, May 1. 


st., Barnsbury, u.t. 52 yrs., g.r. 2/7. 12s., r. 301 , 315J. ; 
18, 26, and 28, All Saints-st., Islington, u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. 
18l , r. 100/., 8757. ; 1, Holford-sq., Pentenville, u.t. 27 
yrs., g.r. 5/., 6301. ; 29 to 32, Clinger-st., Hoxton, u.t. 12 
yrs., g.r. 6l., r. 620.48, and a g.r. of 6/., u.t. 12 yrs., 1800. ; 


38, Whitmore-rd., ut. 27 yrs.. gr. 37. 10s., r. 31/. 4s, 
150. ; 35, Hows-st., Kingsland, u t. 28 yrs., g.r. 9/. 10s., 
r. 361. 83., 1107 ; Nos 200 








brancbes of the painter-stainers’ trade, was open 
under the csionine of the Painter-Stainers be 
pany. The exhibition (according to the City £7 noe 

is more particularly confined to ——- ane 
improvers’ work, and comprises specimens 0 oe 
ing, marbling, designing, lettering, and painting. 


: ; r- 
torte . and 103, Clapham-rd.,|'The judges included the Master of . cn 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Ordinary | U-t. 11 yrs., g.r. 25/. 48., r. 113/., 5102.; 1 to 11, | Stainers’ Company (Mr. W. Lutwyche), Mr. aC. 
Meeting (continued). 7.30 p.m. Portland-pl, u.t. 11 yrs, g.r. 30/., x. 179/., 6601.—| Heal (the Upper Warden), Mr. W. Hawtrey, oe 

-Royat Institution —Annual Meeting. 5 p.m. By W. Halil: 1, Lindfield-gardens, Hampstead, f., (Renter Warden) and the following members 0! 
4,450/.; 3, Lindfield-gardens, f., r. 275/., 4,650/.; 73, Neath of Deitebantee Mr. J. D. Grace, Mr. W. R. 

SATURDAY, May 2. Theobald’s-rd., Holborn, u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 40/., r. 1207.,| VOUFS 0 . ° ° 
Association of Public Sanita 


ssociat Inspectors.—Dr. B. 
W. Richardson, President, on “N ational Main Drain- 
age.” 6p.m. 


Junior Engineering Society. 
——. } Ae p.m. 
nstitution.—Professor Silvan ; 
on “The Dynamo.” IV. 8 p.m. eee 


—Visit to Tower Bridge 


1,105l.—By Herring, Son, & Daw: *‘The Hermitage,” 
Christchurch-rd., Streatham Hill, f., 1,7001.—By C. C. & 
T. Moore: 305, Mile Eand-rd., Mile End, u.t. 66 yrs, g.r. 
71, r. 532., 500/.; 10 and 12, Bancroft-rd., u.t. 66 yrs., 
g.r. 8/. 10s., r. 727 , 800/.: 38 and 40, St. Dunstan’s-rd., 
u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 9l., r. 52/., 3007. ; 55, 61, and 63, Bloom- 
field-rd., u.t. 76 yre., g.r. 15/., r. 1050. 63., 7551. ; 18 to 28 








(even), Burgess-st Limehouse u.t.72yrs., g.r. 21/.,1,1351.; 


' ) Mr. 
ke. Mr. J. H. Donaldson, and Mr. Cowtan. * 

H "D. Pritchard and Mr. W. 'T. Englefield, as = 
clerks to the Company, rendered a ten 
arrangement of the exhibits. The ex held 
which is the fourth of its kind that has our 
under the patronage of the Painter-Stainers 
pany, will remain open until the 27th inst. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS 


TIMBER. TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, — Satin, = 
n 6/10/0 7/15/0 mingo .. oie 0/0/10 § O/1/3 
Teak, E.I lead 8/10/0 14/0/0 Porto Rico 0/0/10 0/1/6 
Sequoia,U.Sft.cu. 2/3 3/0 | Walnut, Italian.. 0/0/3$  0/0/7 
‘Ash, Canada load 2/10/0 4/5/0 METALS. 
Birch, do, ..++. 2/50 _4/5/0 | trox—Bar, Wel 
im, Ge . nenhunee 3/10/0 4/15/0 in London. 7 6/5/0 6/15/0 
tir, Dantsic, &c. 2/0/0 3/15/0 | no. do. at works 
Oak, do. «+++ +++ 2/10/0  4/10/0 | in Wales ...... 5/15/0 6/5/0 
ada....+++s 4/17/6 6/10/0 | ho, staffordshire, 
Pine, Canada red 2/10/0 3/10/0 |" in London .... 6/5/0 —7/0/0 
Do, yellow 2/0/0 5/10/0 | Copper —British, 


Lath, D'ntsic, fath 5/0/0 6/0/0 | ~ cake and ingot 56/0/0 57/0/0 
St. Petersburg 5/0/0 7/0/90 | Post selected i 59/0/0 60/0/0 
Deals, Finlan Sheets, strong.. / 0 
ond & 1st std 100 710/0 — Chili, bars a 52/1010 10/0/0 
h& M 
a oe ai... 
St. Petersburg, Spanish eet 12/8/9 0/0/0 


yellow .. 9/10/0 14/0/0 : om. 
Do oad yellow 8/00 9/00) prmay” on . 12/10/0 12/12/6 
Do. white .... 6/10/0 10/0/0 Sheet, English, 
Swedish eoeeee 6/10/0 15/0/0 $ lbs. per sq ft 
White Sea .... 8/0/0 16/10/0 | sna upwards.. 14/5/0  0/0/0 
Canada,Pinelst 13/0/0 —— NE acaiticiads 14/15/0 —0/0/0 
Do. do, 2nd. 9/0/0 15/1 Zinc — English 


Do, do. 3rd, &c. 6/10/0 10/0/0 | “ Ae “meee 
Do. Spruce. Ist 8/10/0 10/10/0 | vieine  Mon- ale 
Do. do. oF a sebeeen 

une 2 ee Tin—Straits .... 90/10/0  0/0/0 


2nd.. 

New Brunswick 5/0/0 } 

Battens, —- $/10/0 15/10/0 English aes 1394/10/0  0/0/0 
Flooring ards, 


OILS. 
eq., 1 im. PreP* 9710/0 0/14/0 | Linseed ......ton 21/15/0 22/2/6 


see*** "99/0 0/10/6 | Cocoanut, Cochin 35/10/0 —36/0/0 
aor pate he 0/5/0 0/7/6 | Do. Ceylon ...... 29/10/0 30/0/0 
Cedar, Cuba ..ft. /4 /44 | Palm, Lagos .... 26/0/0 0/0/0 
Honduras, &c. /4 ‘st Rapeseed, —— 
Mahogany, Cuba. /4t /6 Ly aceneanwt . 30/10/0 0/0/0 
St. Domingo, Do. brown ...... 29/0/0 0/0/0 
cargo av /4 /6%  aeaton ref... pay ity 0/0/0 
Mexican do. do / /5& | Oleine .........- 21/15/0 24/0/0 
Tobasco do. do /5 /7 | Lubricating, U.S. 6/0/0 7/0/0 
Honduras do.. / Do. refined ...... 7/10/0 12/0/0 


/64 
ton 4/0/0 18/0/0 | TaR— Stockholm 
——- 10/0/0 20/0/0 barrel 1/1/46  1/2/0 
Bahia ..... -- 9/0/0 18/0/0 Archangel .... 0/13/6  0/0/0 








————— 





eer 


TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this heading 
must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays.) 





ASTON MANOR —For sinking an artesian well for the Local 
Board. Mr. W. Augustus Davies, engineer, Aston Manor. Quan- 


lied : 
we coal North, Aston Manot faccepted on schedules of prices). 





BANSTEAD (Surrey).—For additions, alterations, and repairs to 
** Yewlands,” se Mr. Robertson Rodger. Mr. Frederick Ledger, 
architect, 3, Lombard-court, E.C. :— 


R. J. Humphris soune govce GEE Ws Be EP icccdcccecoceses £1,247 
J. B. Potter ...cccccccccee 1,650 | J. Smith & Sons .......... 1,185 
J. BC. Bowe ecccceccecse 1,300 J. Greenwood & Sons, 
Woodward & Co. ..... cecce Ae | London (accepted)...... 1,150 
B. E. Nightingale ........ 1,250 





BATH.—For the erection of schools on land near the Bristol-road, 
for the School Board. Mr. W. J. Willcox, architect, 1, Belmont, 


Bath :— 

GC, We ceccceseccvccece £3,198 | Long & Sons, Bath* ...... £2,444 
Hayward & Wooster ...... 2,696 | E. Chancellor ......... a 
R. Wilkins & Sons ........ 2,536 * Accepted. 








BEDFORD.—For additions to Trinity School, Roise-street, Bed- 
ford. Mr. Jas. Hull, architect, St. Paul’s-square, Bedford :— 





Freshwater & Sons.......... £679 | T. Laughton ...........06. £588 

CE GE cceccececcocedses G77 1B. FORGE cccccccccesccesces 575 

Melcombe Bros, ..........+. 672 |T. H. Coleman ............ 574 

DE teeedesesnesoevans « GOiC. EB. Fathers .cccccccccccce 9 

R. i bntatesdcwndsiveds 610 | John P. White, Bedford* .. 539 
* Accepted. 





BELFAST.—For roads and sewers in Ashley Park, for Mr. Edward 
Ailworthy. Mr. John Lanyon, engineer :— 
Workman, Green, & Co., Belfast (accepted) ...... £772 6 0 





BELVEDERE (Kent).—For the erection of a house, Kentish-road, 
Belvedere, for Mr. W. E. Slater. Mr. Frederick J. Slater, architect, 
7, Dowlas-street, Camberwell :— 

ee ns ccuetenndaaenenesones £250 0 0 
[No competition. % 





BRADFORD (Yorks).—Accepted for alterations and additions to 
Heighfield, Horsfth. Messrs, Fairbank & Wall, architects, Craven 
Bank-chambers, Bradford, Yorks :— 


Masons—W interburn & Thackwray, Leeds ........£380 0 0 
Joiner.—W. G, Bogg, Bradford ...... sessessese 163 5 0 
Plumbers.—H. Braithwaite & Co., Leeds etdonnees 14 0 0 
Plasterer.—J, Leman, Bramley, near Leeds ..... - 410 0 
Slaters.—Thornton Bros., Otley.. .... ae | 8 
Painters —E. Harland & Sons, Rawdon, near 
ee pubeanadsidstdébedséhdddasesenasede a. Fes 





BROADSTAIRS.—For alterations and additions to the ‘‘ Albion ” 


Hotel, for Mr. E. A. Villiers, Messrs. Langham & Cole, architects, 
Broadstairs : _ 
eeeeeeeoe ee eee eeaeee £724 


Peto Bros., Pimlico (accepted).....++- 








yer OADSTAIRS. —For new stabling, &c., St. Peter’s-park, for 


> = Ng M. Richford. Messrs, Langham & Cole, architects, Broad- 


J. r oy 














ep ABDIFF. —For alterations to premises, Queen-street, for Dr 
“iwards, Mr. Jno. P. Jones, architect, 27, Park-street, Cardiff 
Quantities supplied :— 
ee Waterman .. . - £1,180 0 0] Thos. Gough.......... £868 0 0 
ion _ one 1,036 0 0} Joseph Thomas ...... 861 0 0 
Sheoh ne ibienes 40 0 0O| Henry Davies ........ 848 0 0 
7 i erd&Son .... 914 0 0| Burton & Co. ........ 838 0 0 
Ta =e, *6eeee’ 897 10 0|G. H. Hodgkinson, 

er _ eee 888 0 0] Cardiff (accepted) .. 79915 0 
CARDIFF. 


—For the erection of stables, &., at Fairwater, for Mr. 


Edgar David. Messrs, Halliday & Anderson, architects, 16, High- 


street, Cardiff :-— 








J, Haines..... £1,128 19 4] Pow 
had ening : ell & Mansfield .. £989 0 0 
Tames & Go, -+++ 1,066 10 0} Thomas Gough ...... 97914 7 
COD mMan........ 1,025 0 0] W. Thomas & Co..... 910 0 0 
Mlbé Seeceund 1,000 0 0| Wm. Cox, Liandaff* 929 0 0 

* Accepted. 

CHARD (Somerset).—For alterations 
and additions to Chard 
town Phag Somerset. Messrs, Lawson & Donkin, architects, Bourne- 


J, Huxtahle ee 





CHELMSFORD.—For the erection of King Edward VI.’s Grammar 
School, Chelmsford. Mr, Henry A. Cheers, architect, Twicken- 


ham :— 

Jackson Bros. .....ssccee- £6,482 | A. Ansell .......... saad £4,795 
Bay BOR cccccece coe ee en Pe”. cs ecccnsaes . 4,795 
T. & W. Pattinson . eneteese 5,375 | Everett & Son ..... eenawes 4,739 
7 Ni ctpeneeemedue Re ee Pe ccccedceceas sesdan: ee 
T. Redhouse ..... sestensen Se i BD on ss ccecoouees -. 4,694 
Thos. Williams .......... 5,050 | Rogers & Robson.......... 4,679 
Sh, ED accocccccceseese GEE We SEED ccaccccocccodece ,650 
TOA - scovceedeoes 4,940 | Grimwood & Son ........ 4,492 
EE coccce 4868) J. B& Kimberley ...ccccese 4,435 
Gozzett & Son bibendenbnes 4,816 








DARLINGTON.—Accepted for the erection of a disinfecting cham- 
ber, &., at the fever hospital, for the Corporation, Mr. Thomas 
Smith, Borough Surveyor, Town-hall, Darlington :— 

Excavatcr, Stonemason, Bricklayer, and Plas- 


terer—Haxby Dougill, Darlington.............. £112 12 ll 
Carpenter and Joiner, Plumber, Painter, and 
Glazier—W,. E. Gent, Darlington .... ......... 42 5 7 


Slater’s Work—William Lancaster, Darlington .. 1017 9 





DURHAM.—For rebuilding three bridges in Weardale, for the 
County Council Mr.:Wm. Crozier, Engineer, Shire Hall, Durham. 
Quantities by Mr. J. Ezra Miller :— 


Daddryshield No. 1 Bridge. 


Alfred Thorne ...... £2,413 0 0|G. R. Waghorn .... £',800 14 11 
George Richardson... 1,937 6 1{ Edward Fairless . 1,656 16 11 


W. C. Atkinson .... 1,919 13 4] Thomas Lee, Si ide 
J.G. Gradon ...... 1,813 0 0 Foot, Weardale* . - 1,600 0 0 
* Accepted. 


. Wearhead Bridge. 


Alfred Thorne ...... £1,635 0 0|G. R. Waghorn, 

Geo. Richardson .... 1,419 8 10 Gateshead* ...... £1,258 17 4 
W.C. Atkinson .... 1,379 9 1! Edward Fairless.... 1,220 0 0 
J.G@.Gradon ...... 1,368 10 * Accepted. 


Treshope Burn Bridge. 
Alfred Thorne ...... £1,546 0 0 ne. nr 7d —ntiaa 14 0 
George Richardson.. 1.243 9 3 Maddison, Cow 
W.C. Atkinson .... 1,241 3 3 7 unt pedddreneeaent * 664 12 0 
J.G. Gradon........ 1,164 0 0 
G. R. Waghorn .... 1,088 14 6 





t Not including ironwork, 





‘ 


FULHAM.—For constructing sewer, in Normand-lane, for the 


Fulham Vestry. Mr. James P. Norrington, ©.E., Surveyor :— 
Jones & Wimpey ........ £729 0 > — hbase: sonceceee ee Ss 
C. W. Killingback & Co... 720 0| H. Lee........ eccccoccee GD © 
ae Mi sncdeccesone oo Ve EE Parry bekecdemeneines .- 589 0 
G. Bell eeeeeeene eeeeeeeeaee 697 0 








GREAT YARMOUTH.—For pewterers’ work to the ‘‘ Gallon Pot,’ 
King-street, Great Yarmouth, for Mr. W. Diver. Mr. H. I. Newton,, 
architect, 49, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. :— 

T. Heath, Goswell-road (accepted)...... ecosessans ee SS 4 





HALIFAX.—Accepted for the erection of stabling, covered yard’ 
and house at Albert Mills, for Messrs. J. M. Howson & Co., Limited’ 
at ohn Drake, architect, Winterbank, Queensbury, Bradford: 

orks, :— 


Mason.—Whatmough & Harrison ........seeee00s £371 19 0 

Joiner.--W. H Noble. *......... sauces sauenseoens 155 0 0 

Slater.—Rushworth & Firth ....cccccccccccccces 25 0 

Plasterer.—Rushworth & Firth .............. ee Eee 

Plumber and Glazier.—J. H. Bolton...... eetasocs “ae 

Painter.—Jennings & Whittaker .......... cccoce OBOE GE 
[All of Halifax. ] 





HOVE (Brighton).—For constructing a sewer in Western-plaee, for 
the Commissioners. Mr. H. H. Scott, Town Surveyor, Towu-hall, 
Hove, Brighton :— 

So FEED BS Gece cccccccececcesscs eccceccoceres ee ae SG 
J. G. B. Marshall, Brighton (accepted) ccccccccee 106 QO OQ 





KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—For a new shop and premises, Rich- 
mond-road, for Mr. A. Higgs. Mr. R. T. Elsam, architect, 36, 
Market-place, Kingston. Quantities by the architect :— 


W. J. Mataraly .......... £1,060 | G. Merredow ........... --. £935 

G. Constable.......... «eee 1,020] C. Oldridge & Sons........ ~« 920 

We Gs SE neccseesesoes ‘ 987 | W. Lane, Kingston*........ 910 
* Accepted. 





KINSON (Hants).— For the erection of a new school and 
offices at Heatherlands, for the School Board. Messrs. Lawson & 
Dovkin, architects, weer wT 


ae Ws ED cccconeece Me Oe ia ccccnnsaccie £967 0 
Dt ~ppcabessdenoads 1,125 0} Geo. Baker..........cec- 950 0O 
DT vcéesbsosuts ea 1,100 0; W. H.C, Curtis, Poole*. - 98710 
T. C. Ryler_...cccccccee 1.000 0 * Accepted. 





KIRKBY LONSDALE,.—<Accepted for alterations and additions to 
Barbon Manor, Kirkby Lonsdale, for the Right Hon, Sir U. J, Kay 
Shuttleworth, Bart, M.P. Mr. Charles J. Ferguson, F.S.A., archi- 
tect, Carlisle :— 





House. Stables. 
Mason's Work—Beaty Bros., Carlisle ...... £2,568 3 6 £24611 4 
Fireproof Floors and Ironwork—Beaty 
i. cnn t¢euseenrsocandemanes 444 3 0 48 4 9 
Carpenter's and Joiner’s Work—H. & W. . 
Davidson, Carlisle ........cccccccees 1,090 0 0 88 0 0 
External ee Braithwaite & Co., 
TTT PUTT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT TTT 193 16 0 17 11 8 
Internal * ianinine and Tron Drainage— 
H. Braithwaite & Co., Leeds .......... 322 6 6 
Slating—W. Atkinson, Leeds ............ 6618 0 3118 0 
Plastering—8. Ferguson & Sons, Carlisle, 
(Robinson’s Cement)* ........ ...+0- 420 0 0 27 0 0 
Painting—H. Braithwaite & Co., Leeds.... 115 9 0 5 310 
0 7 


£5, 16 
* If ordinary plaster is used in lieu of Robinson’s cement, there 
will be a deduction of £26. 16s. 





LONDON.—For the erection of aSailors’ Institute at Millwall me 
E., for the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society. Messrs. J. 
Newman & Jacques, architects, 2, Fen-court, E.C. Quantities is 
Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons :— 


Linn & Son ........ £1,764 0 O| Morter.............. £1,547 0 0 
Bharpe...cccccccccse 1,658 10 0} Reed... .cccccccccee 1,511 0 O 
Hosking ...... eoeeee 1,627 0 O| J. H. Johnson...... 1,470 0 0 
Pi .oxueeahonite 1,577 0 O| Holland ............ 1,435 0 0 
Hearle eeeeee eeeeeeee 1,566 0 0 





LONDON.—For sundry alterations at 74 and 75, Gracechurch- 
street, for the Direct Spanish Telegraphic Company. Mr. Thompson, 
architect, Leadenhall-buildings, Gracechurch-street :— 

orter...... pooccsee cedebes . £158 | E. Houghton & Sons* ...... £104 
Mollett ...ccccccccccccccces 148 * Accepted. 





LONDON.—For the erection ‘of office, &c., 175, Drummond-road, 
Bermondsey, for Mr. H. J. Salmon. Mr. Edward Crosse, architect, 
32, Bermondsey-square, 8.E. : 





R. Te, Bomar cccccccccces 2616 " A CRA cc cccccecece £389 14 
FD. LANE cc cccccccccses 433 W. F. Russell, Alscot- 
J. ANDON cocccccccccecs 400 . road, Bermondsey* .... 

* Accepted. 





JONDON.—For pulling down house and rebuilding same, and 
building additional class-rooms to Mrs. Newcomen’s schools, New- 


Lye & Sons v FROM £885 0] Fowler & oc .... £690 0 | comen-street, Borough. Messrs. Stock, Page, & Stock, architects, 
2° tala etaal 769 0} W. H.C. Curtis ........ Denman- street, London Bridge :— 
% Wate srs 748 0/|G.H. Blackman, Fareham* 538 0 | Bagulay .........ccccccecs £1,750'W. & H. Castle, fouth- 
VP sth ees os 730 0 * Accepted. | B. Wells........ eiebdises » Ane wark Bridge-road®...... £1, 347 
[Architect's estimate, £600.) Joso'yn & Young.......... 1,377 * Accep 


LON DON.—For ge works at Lambeth Infirmary, for the 
Guardians of the parish of St. Mary, Lambeth. Mr. Thomas W. 
Aldwinckle, architect, 2, East India-avenue, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
Quantities supplied :— 


Dickenson ..........++++++ £2,500 | W. Johnson & ~y ence coe £1,785 
i MD iccencteevdcedeene 1,898 | J.G. B. MarshaN ........ 1,777 
Mi. Marelamd..cccccece: --. 1,863 | Turtle & pom ond egeuced e 1718 

Bo WOMENS ccceccces eooeeee 1,796 | J. Holland (accepted),..... 1,587 





LONDON.—For making up Beaumont-crescent and Wandsworth- 
Bridge-road, Sec. Ila, Fulham, for the Fulham Vestry. Mr. W. 
Sykes, New ‘Streets Surveyor :— 











Wandsworth. 
a Bridge-road,,. 
Name of Contractor. , Sect. Ifa. 

ieee? ©3484 4B! 
€i:£i;é&1e&5 €& £,¢€z 
Nowell & Robson ........... ».8187] 14 | — | — 9119] 68 | — | — 
IEE TIE: 169} 26 | 25 | 25 7129) 69 | 60 | 56 
a de 205} 33 | 32 | 31 9129] 73 | 64] 61 
Tomes & Wiimpey........+++++.§ 206) 28] — | —F— | — | — | — 





























R.—All work except the actual paving. 


Y.—York stone paving. 
V.—Victoria stone paving. 


I.—Imperial stone paving. 





LONDON.—For completing for occupation two houses, situate in 
Nightingale-square, Clapham, for the Suburban Lands Syndicate, 
Liwited. Mr. Thomas . eth oe 26, ag tata 8.W. :— 


’é SER cresscecos eo £1,27 We GD cc cocecccoes £843 0 
Ps. cccancesones ‘119 17 | Wheeler & Co, Peckham- 
E. J. Edwards ........ 947 0 tt dphttedananauatia - 838 10: 


Recommended for acceptance. 
|Surveyor’s estimate, £870. } 





LONDON.—For additions and alte’ations at 23, Upper Thames- 
street, E.C, for Messrs. C. Davidson & Sons, Limited. Messrs. 
Hudson & Booth, architects :— 

F. & H. F. Higgs geeces «+e- £1,180 Sree & CO... cee eee es LOR» 
B. E. Nightingale ........ 1,018 | Eaton & Co..........0.. eoes 810 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the Shoreditch 
Branch of the Central Bank of London (Limited), including new 
granite front. Mr. Herbert Knight, architect, 129, Cheapside, E.C 
Quantities by Mr. H. Branch, 25, Cheapside, E.C. :— 

T. L. Green (accepted).............- esdeteecees . £3,373 0 0 





LONDON, E.C.—For pewterers’ work to the ‘‘ Daniel Lambert 
Hotel, Ludgate Hill, E.C., for Mr. R. H. Barnes. Mr. H. I. Newton,,. 
architect, 49, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W. ; 


Wates BS OGicccccsccccsces 17| Sanders & Son, High 
TH. Henthn .cccccccccceceeey BG TEOEROE nc cecccccces £147 10 
Ws SEE wdbcccuscesedas 177 0 * Accepted. 





LONDON.—For repairs, psinting, &c., at 30, Lower Phillimore 
place, Kensington, for Dr. Bowering. Messrs. Chadwick, surveyory, 
=  --—lateraenaien S.W. :— 

poceseedesssoones . £155 | C. F. Kearley, Kensington*® £128 
Duffield & Son. 48 * Accepted. 





LONDON.—For repairs, painting, &c., at 21 and 22, Devonshire-- 
road, 8.W., for Mr. G. Reviers. Messrs. Chadwick, surveyors, 17, 
Parliament-street, 8.W. :— 

Richardson,...... .+++++ £206 10|C. F. Kearley, Kensing- 
170 5| ton(accept:d) ........ £158 0. 





LONDOQN.—For repairs, painting, &c., at 13, Cleve-road, West 
Hampstead, for the Committee of St. James’ Vicarage. Mr. Thos, 
Newell, architect, 5, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. :— 
Godfrey, Giles, & Co. .... £279 17|C F. Kearley, Kensing- 
SERGE cecccccceses eoee 215 10 ton (accepted) ............ £213: 





LONDON.—For the erection of a hoarding at the St. Luke’s Work- 
house, City-road, E.C., for the Guardians of the Holborn Union. Mr.. 
H. Saxon Snell, architect :— 





J. J. Thompson.......... £148 0| W. J. Aldred............ £119 0 
Edward Howard ........ 138 0} H. Wall& Company .... 115 0 
Weer BO Gis ccccoccecasce 132 10| B. E. Nightingale, Albert 

Wm. Bamford .......... 130 O0| Embankment ( pted) 1041 © 


John Robinson .......... 120 0 





NEWMARKET. — For the erection of training stables, &c.,. 
trainer's house and private residence at Exning, near Newmarket, 
for the Right Hon. the Earl of Durham. Mr. J. Gibson Cowe, 
architect, Lambton, co, Durham :— ; 


Training Stables. 


J. Simpson & Son ........ £3,300 | Hy. Linze'l, Newmarket* £3,200: 
Wim. Bell ...ccccrccccccce * 3200 * Accepted. 


Trainer’s House. 
Hy. Linzell, Newmarket (accepted) .......... 
Additions to Private Residence. 
Hy. Linzell, Newmarket (accepted) ........eeeeee00+8+ £4313 


eeeesese £1,843 





NORTHAMPTON.—For the erection of new co-operative stores, at 
West Haddon, for the West Haddon Self-Assistance, Industrial and 
Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. Saml. Adams, architect, West 


Haddon :— 
. £221 0 O| A. Marsh..... ccoones Ae OS 
Jas. Palme? ..cccccce - 221 0 oj] J. A. Johnson ...... 205 . : 
CT ‘hs éamnumebiiad 218 O O/| Leatheriand Bros. so Te 


§. Adams ............ 218 0 0| Walter Watts ...... 149 18 103 








NORWICH.—For the erection of residence, for Mr. A. W. Bell. 
Mr. B. B. Morgan, architect and surveyor. Quantities by Mr. A. C. 
Harris, Norwich :— 

J. Young & Sou eece £1,089 0 0 G. Sememevesecseesees £975 0 Oo 
+ ae bascereacs 1,050 0 it Pint ccosnsaneone 937 0 O 
Smith. “* Watling, 

PEE atbtncsens 

J. E. Evans (too late). 


* Accepted, subject to deductions, 


0 & 
912 12 6 





ooococo 


R. Fou 





NORWICH.—For the erection of school, hall. &c , for the trustees 
of the Primitive Methodist Connexion. Mr. A. F. Scott, architect 


and surveyor, Norwich. Quantities supplied :— 

es Ws MME Rc ccccccccccecs £868 > EP eecccescaccesces ee £730 
Geeetes BGR ccccccccccscee FON _— ehoesacecooconceces - Té 
J. Youngs & Son...... Ore FO eee 696» 
Chapman & Son............ 749 Sinith & Watling siseseccoe 649» 
CGE cccccceccecccncces ogee FE We ME caagbde. scccccecces 580 
Gritsdhe occ cesceccedcccccccs 734 * Accepted. 








ORLESTONE (Kent).—For alterations to cottage at Orlestone,. 
Kent, for Messrs, Oliver. Mr. Rc M. Johnston, architect :— 
Kn ‘ Dryland, Ashford D nccoccee SO 
* Accepted. 





PARKSTONE (Dorset).—For erecting and completing a house on 
the Upper Bourne Estate, Parkstone, Dorset, for Assistant-Com- 
missary-General A, E. Petrie. Messrs, Lawson & Donkin, architects 


Bournemouth :— 

George & Harding.... £1,038 0 0| J. White.......... -- £925 0 
Barrow & Entwistle... 1,000 0 0 egeene & Sam sooo Ge GS 
Geo. Bevan ...cccceee 968 10 0 . H.C. Curtis. ition Ges 
Wm. Hoare... ..... 945 0 0 Ww. Scott, Parkstone* 760 14 
Hammerton & White 942 0 0 * Accepted. 





PONTYPRIDD.—For the erection of nine cottages, at Cymmer,. 
Glyncorrwg, for Mr. George Evans. Mr. Arthur O, Evans, architect,. 
Town Hall. Pontypridd :— 





Williams & Sons ...... £1,800 0|D. Lloyd, Cymmer, 
B. Cole & Sons ......-- 1,30910| Bridgend®....... e+e £1,275 0 
W. Thomas & Son...... 1,278 * Accepted, 
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QUEENSBURY (Yorks.).—A for main drainage works, 
for the Queensbury Lwecal Mr. John Drake, Surveyor, 
Queensbury :— 


Contract No. 6. Sections 1, 2, and 3. 
Bectionl. Sectiou2. Section 3. 
E. Kellett, Cecil-avenue, Bradferd.. 4718 . £298 .. £306 





ROSS (Herefordshire).—For the erection of a head-gardener’s 
house at Goodrich Court, for Mr. H. ©. Moffatt, J.P. Mr. Arthur 
Pole Small, architect, High-street, Ross :— 

W. H. Smith, Weston-under-Penyard ............ £650 0 0 





ROSS (Herefordshire).—For the erection of a small villa residence 
at Ashfield, for Mr. Samuel Liewellyn. Mr. Arthur Pole Small, 
architect, High-street, Ross :-— 

H. Millward, Ross and Leominster ...........++. £7530 0 0 





SEDGEFIELD (Durham).—For works at the £edgefield Lunatic 





Asylum, in the County of Durham, Mr. Wm. Crozier, architect, 
Shire Hall, Durham :— 
Cemetery Chapel. 
John Shepherd ...... £362 0 0| W.C. Atkinson, Stock- 
J.G. Gradon.......... 351 0 O| ton-on-Tees*........ £300 11 3 
¥. Caldcleugh ........ 320 0 0 * Accepted. 
New Water-cloret Block. 
W.C. Atkinson ...... £488 11 11| John Shepherd ...... £462 0 0 
J.G. Gradon ......+. 480 15 0] F.Caldcleugh,Durham* 448 0 0 
* Accepted. 
For both Chapel and Water-closet Block. 
George Marshall.....cccccccccccsccceccccecessees £767 11 4 





SOUTHAMPTON. — For additions, alterations, &c., to cattle- 
enarket, baths, and fire-brigade station, for the Corporation of 
Southampton. Mr. W. B, G. Bennett, Borough Surveyor, South- 


ampton :— 
Cattle Lairs. 
Morgan, Isted, & Mor- J, Crook & Son, South- 
OER cccvdovdecessseees 2248 0 0 SEE” | cscoococse £190 0 0 
H. Bundey .......... 230 0 O| J. W. Rowland ...... 180 0 0 
iis WEEEEED cocccccccecs 199 0 0O| J. W. Roe & Co....... 17410 0 


J. Bull, Bons, & Co, .. 193 0 0 
[Engineer's estimate, £175 } 


Alterations and Additions to Fire Brigade Quarters. 


Morgan, Isted, & Mor- J. W. Roe & Co....... £210 10 0 
CE. cossecccnceocses £268 0 0} J. Crook & Son, South- 

J. W. Rowland ...... 230 0 0 SOE ccdovvece 204 9 0 

J. Bull, Sons, &Co. .. 218 O O| H. Filsell ............ 188 0 0 





{Borough Engineer’s estimate, £260. | 


Concreting Bed of Open Swimming Bath. 
J Bull, Sons, & Co. ........ £417 | Roe & Co., Southampton* .. £310 
Morgan, Isted, & Morgan .. 346 
{Borough Engineer's estimate, £360. ] 


Supply of Twenty Dressing Boxes at Baths. 


Mount Pleasant 8. 8. Morgan, Isted, & Mor- 

EG cosess const a @ ME soe cegeeeesce .. £475 0 O 
J. Bull, Sons, & Co, .. 483 0 O | J.W. Roe & Co.,South- 
J,Crook &Son .....-. 479 10 0 ampton® ......6-6. 43616 3 


For the Supply of Iron Railings for Public Parks. 
W. J. Viney .... 38. 39d. peryd.| The Economic 


¥. Shalders .... 28. 10id. ,, Fencing Co. .. 2s. 7d. per yd. 
Sauby & Co. .... 28. 8d. ,, G. B. Smith & 
M. McVey ...... 2s. 8d. on Co., Glasgow*. 2s. 5d. ,, 
Dredging Works. 
PRG. soso essnssonensiite £525 | W. Gannaway........e0.... £500 
[Borough Engineer's estimate, £450. ] 
* Accepted, 





SPRING GROVE (Isleworth).—For alterations and repairs, &c., 
¢o estate offices, for Mr. H. D, Davies. Mr. H. Bushell, 1, Finsbury- 
<ircus, E.C., surveyor :— 

i PD scececescccte £126 0| Pearce & Co., London® ...... £98 
D. Taylor....ecsecccccees 125 10 * Accepted 
(Surveyor's estimate, £120. ] 





WEST HAM.—For additional staircases and exit-doors, at the 
North-street, (hannelsea, Salway-place, and Colegrave-roai Schools, 
fur the West Ham School Board. Messrs. J.T. Newmanand Jacyues, 
Architects to the B ard, 2, Fen-court, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. 
RK. L. Curtis & Sous :-— 

North- Channel- Salway- Colegrave- 
street. road, 


BER. place. 
Sharpe ......+. #221 .... #285 .... £146 .... £190 
Maddison ...... Tan scce ae ecco as ese 159 
OE ecccoccess , ee BE esc - ~eeee 211 
Morter .....+. , | roe a see 213 
WHEks cccecccces SIO cece 391 .wee » > 327 
Hearle & Co.... 245 .... 7 <s6<e [we -ecss 221 
Norton &@&S8on .. 238 .... ,-.) sees 218 
Catley.. .ccccess BEB . .coce BBE cove eer 217 
Hosking........ BBB ccce TD. wesc Tae. seve 207 





WOOD GREEN (Middlesex).—For alterations to the Alexandra 
Yalace Hotel, Wood Green, N., for Mr. William Earles. Messrs. 
Northcroft, Son, & Neighbour, surveyors, 57, Charing Cross :-— 

Walnut. Pitch Pine. Red Deal. 


| WOLVERHAMPTON.—For the erection of a villa residence. Mr. 
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Joseph Lavender, architect :— 
Geo. Cave ...ccccccccccccece £310 | Bradney & Co..........++.-+. £780 


H. Gough .....--eeeeeceeees 785 | Ford & Sons ........e0.++--- 770 
H. Willcock...........++++- 785 | B. Guest (aceepted) ........ 7 
[All of Wolverhampton. ]} 





WOLVERHAMPTON. —For building new Sunday echools at 
Shipley. Mr. Joseph Lavender, architect, Wolverhampton :— 
G. 


BVO sicccccccccecesovcce £655 | Bradney & Co.* .......-.-+- 2531 
B. Guest .cccscsccccesccccs 575 | Davis ..ccccccccccccccccccce 470 
H, Willcock ......eeeesecee 550 * Accepted, 
[All of Wolverhampton. ] 





WOOLWICH.—For rebuild'ng branch premises, for the London 
and Provincial Bank. Mr. Henry H. Church, architect, Woolwich. 
Quantities by Mr. Wm. Henry Strudwick :— 





Woodward & Co. ........+. £5,825 | Allen & Sons. .......++eee 25,335 
Patman & Fotheringham.. 5,750| Munday &Sons...........- 5,295 
CHApIMan ....cccccccccces 5,579 | Morter. .c.cecccccccccccecs 5,243 
Kirk & Randall .........- 5,443 | Proctor ......-ccccccesese 5,175 
Nightingale ..........00+- 5,380 | Richardson (withdrawn) .. 4,669 





Infirmary Buildings, Tunbridge Wells.—In the list of tenders for 
this work in the Builder for March 28, p. 258, it should have been 
stated that the lowest tender, that of Mr. E. Thurbon, was with- 
drawn. 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder” 
by Friday ..orning’s post. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘ THE BUILDER ” is supplied prnect from the Office te residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
PrepPaip. To al) parts of Eurepe, America, tralia, and New 
Zealand, 26s. annum. To India, China, Ceylon, &c. 30s. Pay 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, No, 46, Oatherine-street W.O. 


> 
€ 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. & R.—R. L.—E. W.—J. M. W. (next week).—C. M. (next week)- 
—C. J. C. P. (too late).—C. I. (too late). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving addresses 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot widertake to return rejected communications, 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which hava 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 


All communications | literary and artistic matters should 

be addressed to THE ITOR; all communications relating to 

advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
te THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.O. 














Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE; 


Architecte’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings 











[ APRIL 25, 1891. 
The BHuilber Cathedral Series. 


aie ILE demand for No.1 (Canter 
has been so unprecedentedly = td 

Samm =the number containing same (J anuary 

3rd, 1891), is now out of print. 

To prevent disappointment to those who ma 
be desirous of possessing the series complete, the 
VIEW, PLAN, AND DESCRIPTION have been 
re-printed, and they can now be had, price 
oe Se? by post (carefully pac ed), 
Is. 2d. 


Office—46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


SS 
— 























FLUATE, 





en te 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 


The stone from these quarries 
is known as the “ Weather 
THE OHHLYNOH Bots, and a. of a very 

orys © na 
BTONE. dcubtodly one of the mest 
durable stones in England, 


THE Is of the same 
BRAMBLEDITOR } putty Chil en 
STONE. suitable for finemoulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 

Doulting, Shepton Mailet. 
London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 

16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apvr. 


HAM HILL STONE. 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful coLour 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E. A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.0. [Apvrz. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, H.C.-The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth BridgeCo. [Apvr. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTEBS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvt. 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 



























OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 





ecw @ Gen, tacky. Mae oo tee ae LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
Johnson & Co, Wandsworth,... 1,442 2... 15238 371) 1/200 CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS Belf-Acting ‘“‘ FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 
Vears, Wood Green an ae 1,300 scene ee -.3..° Lee and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every description. 
r n, reen.... > % mt Alf , 0 AD 
Richardson, Pe. ae cease eevee en? eves 1/020 ‘ 969 = 36a, BOROUGH Lp BE 
vller, ro-road, reen* 1,307 .... 1,040 . ST SE : oe 
> Adeagtel. *4 | ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. | Prices REDUCED. XbpricaTion. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


ZINC AND COPPER ROOFING. 





F, BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. ** DIVE RPOOL. 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


++ GLASGOW. 


47 and 49, St. Enoch-square. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 





NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices :—Fitzroy Werks, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W- 
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eee ee ee ee WROUGHT IRON CANDELABRUM BY ZALAFFI, SIENA. 


WROUGHT IRON LANTERN IN CHURCHYARD OF THE MISERICORDIA, SIENA: 
BY FRANCI OF SIENA. 











PHOTO-LITHO SPRAGUE & CO .22 MARTINS LANE CANNCK ST. LONDON EC 


OLD AND NEW ITALIAN IRON WORK. 
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PHOTO LITHO SPRACI F £ C> 22> wap 


BARRY DOCK CHURCH, GLAMORGANSHIRE.—MeEssrs. KEMPSON & FOWLER, ARCHITECTS. 


INXEMPSON & FOWLER, ARCHITECTS. 


APL A NLU INA TG AUN OTL I INE.—-DNMLESSRS. 


AAVYW EN UPI U INV EI, 


ROFL InN IN 1 























AN ADDITION 


Royal Academy Exhibition, 1890. 
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PHOTO-LITHO. SPRAGUE & C9 22. MARTINS LANE.CnNNCK ST. LONDON. EC 


TO AN OLD HOUSE.—Mkr. C. E. MALLows, ARCHITECT. 
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PHOTO-LITHO SPRAGUF & C° 22 MARTINS LANE,CANNON ST LONDON.EC 


CENTRAL WEST DOOR, LICHFIELD.—From a SkEtTcH BY Mr. W. PERCIVAL. 
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